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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MUSIC OF 
EDGAR VARESE 


Marc Wilkinson 


The work of Edgar Varése stands quite apart from that of his contemporaries, 
for his idea of musical structure is very different from theirs. Unfortunately, his 
music is little known by the general public or by musicians, and little has been 
written about him, particularly of an analytical order, so that reactions to his work 
still tend to be of amazement, of incredulity, or of misunderstanding. His music 
is architectonic; he does not intend to arouse any but a purely musical response 
from his listener. His works are never sentimental, seldom rely on a mounting 
kinetic impulse to create a mood or a feeling of excitement, but are like large and 
imaginative precision instruments, made to be admired for their inherent beauty 
and their complex, self-sufficient workings. Varése’s music is one of immense contrasts 
and a thousand subtle and intricate changes and details which become progressively 
more apparent, and are the more appreciated, after each hearing. At the same 
time, the principles on which the music is based are far enough removed from 
those in common usage as to require a new terminology, and new methods of analysis. 
To attempt to criticize Varése’s music without first knowing his musical theories 
and the techniques he employs is an ungrateful experience. 


While most composers during the last fifty years have occupied themselves 
in one way or another with the problem of total chromaticism and tried to impose 
order by various methods with which we are now familiar, Varése has questioned the 
principle of dividing the octave into twelve equal parts, or, for that matter, of dividing 
it equally at all. He feels that importance should be given to the Pythagorean comma, 
and has never accepted the otherwise unshaken tonal principle of the tempered fifth, 
or the tradition of sequence by transposition. To his ear, thirteen fifths do not 
equal seven octaves, and as he does not, in theory, accept a scale of equal intervals 
(whether in relation to the octave or not), it follows that, so far as his own music 
is concerned, melodic or harmonic patterns cannot be transferred from one octave 
to another without altering their functions completely, that modulation in a tonal 
sense is unthinkable, and the twelve-tone method quite unmotivated. Quite obviously, 
the application of such a theory is to a large extent impractical on our usual instru- 
ments which, in most cases, are tuned to the tempered chromatic scale, or on which 
it is difficult to produce at all clearly intervals of a relative, un-fixed nature. 
But the situation becomes entirely different the moment one thinks of music 
composed for and performed by electronic instruments. It is towards this end 


that Varése has always aimed. 
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That many people, amongst them trained musicians, should consider Varése 
a complicated composer only shows how little his musical thought is understood. 
His music is, in fact, necessarily quite simple in its larger aspects, for, starting anew 
on a fresh harmonic groundwork, with different ways of achieving both melodic 
and simultaneous or vertical constructions, and with functions of an entirely new 
order, complexity would be unmanageable, impossible to conceive clearly, impossible 
to hear and understand at our present stage of development. By questioning the 
tempered system Varése has questioned altogether whether it is valid to go on using 
either tonal or atonal chord progressions, or a type of counterpoint in which the 
values of stress (or dissonance) and resolution are determined almost exclusively 
by pitch relations. His conception does not exclude simultaneous sounds, or a new 
polyphony (which strongly resembles heterophony in his own works), but it is not 
basically harmonic, as with tonal or polytonal composers, or contrapuntal as with 
the twelve-tone method, but of an order quite distinct from the polyphonic-tonal- 
contrapuntal tradition of Europe. 


Varése firmly believes that music will evolve from its present stage to one in 
which the composer will create his music directly by means of electronic instru- 
ments. Instead of using manuscript paper, the composer would record electronically 
produced sounds directly on to a magnetic tape or an equivalent medium, regulating 
pitch and other factors as he wished. The moment such a technique is used and the 
electronic instruments are available, it is evident that any sound, any pitch, any 
timbre or dynamic can be produced as soon as it is imagined and desired by a 


composer. 


In theory, of course, the same is true of mechanical (non-electronic) means; but 
the immense variety of instruments that would be needed, and the intricacies of 
construction that would be called for, have always made this project impractical. 
In the past, therefore, there has been an interplay between general stylistic trends 
and the limitations of the instruments, and each has most markedly influenced the 
other. One might say that as a musical culture grew more complex and sophisticated, 
it demanded an ever-growing precision and definition of its instruments, and this 
made them more uniform in certain ways. This uniformity in Europe, based on 
the gradual acceptance of specifically limited pitch relations (with twelve notes to 
the octave) as a sine qua non of music, is the direct result of the interplay of forces 
mentioned above. Varése wanted to transcend these by using electronic instruments 
and he has therefore evolved new compositional practices deriving from the possi- 
bilities of the new medium. 


He distinguishes, in fact, between the basic pitch and the overtone complex 
within any sound, treating each of them independently as a primary structural 
variable. As already said, the same musical patterns performed in different octaves 
have different functions, so far as he is concerned. Likewise, the same note or musical 
pattern sounded at the same pitch with different timbres (or overtone complexes) 
also has different functions. Because of this, a note, by changing only its timbre, 
can acquire greater tension or instability (as it could by becoming a suspension 
in tonal music), and will therefore require or suggest a resolution. Moreover, Varése 
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considers that changes in pitch are similar to changes in timbre, and can therefore 
be equated in certain definite and precise circumstances. To give a rough example: 
should an E flat clarinet and a C trumpet play c3, the function of each would be 
different, but should the clarinet play g* and the trumpet g?, the similarity of the 
timbres, and the relation of each note to the basic overtone series of either instru- 
ment, would make the functions approximately the same. Dynamics, attacks and 
releases may be thought of as secondary variables. Duration and rhythm must 
be considered in a rather special light. 


A ‘white noise’! is a simultaneous electric projection of an infinite number 
of audible frequencies at the same dynamic level: it sounds like radio static. Har- 
monically Varése considers his music as an ordering of pitches within the range of 
white noise. Interval relationships can exist in this spectrum as either melodic 
progressions or harmonic units, but in theory nothing decrees a priori in Varése’s 
mind that the same exact interval or pitch will occur twice in the same work. There- 
fore there can be a total equivalence of functions between harmonic and melodic 
evolutions, both losing their traditional dependence on a certain limited number 
of sounds in common. The vertical elements must be considered as frames for the 
melody, as measures of the audible sound-space which guide the ear and help to 
situate the melody in relation to the overall extent of the chords. Moreover, the 
alteration of a harmonic frame-limit? will automatically change the function of 
the melodic pattern, just as changing this pattern, or its timbre or pitch level, will 
alter the function of a constant harmonic limit. Similarly, Varése considers rhythm 
and duration in larger terms than we are used to: his music subdivides a time span, 
instead of creating one from small regular elements; thus it eliminates metre. 


Dynamics are used by Varése to affect melodic and harmonic impulse, sometimes 
to replace them. In so far as dynamics may affect the formants of timbre, they will 
indirectly affect all other related elements, but far more important are Varése’s 
contrasts between loud and soft, his crescendi, diminuendi, or abrupt changes of 
dynamic level in the course of a single note, or a vertical structure, or a repetition. 
With these he creates an impulse in time which strongly resembles the melodic, 
and is complete enough in itself to sustain interest. The dynamic gradient, like the 
others, is based on an infinite spectrum limited only by the ear. Dynamics are not 
used to clarify polyphonic activity, though they may be used to define zones of 
importance; and they are not used for dramatic effect. There is an absurdly simple 
principle found in the section on sound and dynamics in the Information Theory 
(formulated by Levin and Morino in 1947) which touches on the crux of Varése’s 
technique of dynamics: a loud sound, all other factors being perfectly equal, conveys 
more ‘information’ than a soft sound, and so compels more concentration from the 
listener and arouses greater tension in him. By carefully calculating the degree of 


1 This is a simplified description, which does not take into account certain mathematical and 
physical problems unconnected with the present article. 


2 The particular area of the audible sound-space in use. 
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tension (or ‘information’) and of impulse in a progression of dynamics, rather as a 
tonal composer can calculate these factors by alternating the use of suspension, of 
resolution, of passing notes, etc., Varése’s dynamic variations can effectively if only 
temporarily be substituted for melodic, and even for harmonic, impulse. Attack and 
release are dependent factors, and influence the music only in so far as they affect 
dynamics, timbre, and rhythm. 


Varése’s music is severe in style, and seldom graceful. He has, in fact, little 
enthusiasm for the elegance of late eighteenth-century music, and this attitude 
exerts an unmistakable influence on his works, which proceed in remorseless motion, 
devoid of sentimentality. The simplicity of the formal structure and of the musical 
patterns derives partly from his aesthetic, partly also from the graded stress and 
counter-stress of his technique, and from the crucial need of establishing order in 
this infinite and new medium. In place of ornamentation (which is rare) and of con- 
ventional drama (which is wholly absent) we find the extremes of purely musical 
contrast in almost unbearable tension, relaxation of an order verging on deflation, 
or long stretches of ostinato in which interlocking and complementary variables are 
individually stressed or weakened in a slow and graded metamorphosis that maintains 
the balance of intensity. Or again, there will be sudden and vicious spurts of whirling 
motion, or spans of thin and cantilevered undulations, projections by a single instru- 
ment from a fuller body of sound, reaching out like an insect’s feelers. 


The extent of these contrasts, of these demands on the capacity of an audience 
to feel, to remember and to be guided through subtle substitutions is often over- 
whelming—for Varése is not loath to overwhelm—but the more so because its 
very motivation is not understood. Varése will never write a divertissement; under- 
standing and appreciating his music requires applied concentration and an acceptance 
of the equal and interrelated elements outside scale and temperament which act on 
phrases and periods in their entirety, rather than varying the material by development 
of detail, or by the process of addition. Otherwise the tension, the relaxation, and 
the spans of motion will all too easily exceed the listener’s receptive powers. Then 
tension and relaxation are confused, and continuum becomes repetitive because 
measured on smaller scales. 


Although Varése has constantly pressed individuals and organizations alike for 
the electronic means to create and perform music, it is not until very recently that 
these hypothetical means have to a great extent become a reality. Progress is due 
to three things: the sudden interest of many young composers, the incalculably 
helpful tape-recorder, and the co-operation of radio stations, particularly in Europe. 
Varése’s work with such men as Theremin well over twenty years ago was of interest 
both to himself and to others, but came nowhere near fulfilling his desires and plans. 


Lacking the facilities he needed, Varése has had to make do with conventional 
means of performance, choosing the instruments that would come nearest to the 
timbres and effects he had in mind. There exists therefore a strained duality in his 
music, for while composing with techniques based on fluctuating values, he must 
contrive to work within the fixed values of temperament and within the limits of 
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timbre, dynamics, and duration imposed by our mechanical instruments. Varése 
favours woodwind and brass because they produce clear sounds, relatively free of 
such clouding factors as vibrato and approximate pitch; their attacks and releases 
can be made neat and varied, even in ensemble, and their timbres contrast but will 
also blend. His fondness for percussion instruments is precisely due to their lack 
of pitch, which allows almost unbounded rhythmic development outside the tempered 
scale. Similarly, his use of sirens (in Jonisation) is symbolic, not of air-raids, but of 
his desire for an infinite curve of pitches. To suggest that all of Varése’s music is 
in fact but a symbol of his real intent is to overlook the beauty and the intensity 
which is there; and yet the suggestion contains a certain element of truth. 


Intégrales, written in 1926, embodies with unusual clarity all the aspects of 
Varése’s style and technique, and can therefore well be used as an illustration. It is 
written for two piccolos, E flat and B flat clarinets, oboe, French horn, D and C 
trumpets, and tenor, bass and contrabass trombones; there is also a very extensive 
battery demanding four players. This percussion group is an orchestra in itself, 
including as it does instruments of no pitch and of approximate pitch (such as 
Chinese wood-blocks), reverberating instruments both high and low (triangle and 
gong), and a great variety of other contrasting timbres and relative pitches from the 
slap-stick to the string-drum or the simple side-drum. 


The work is in one movement, divided into three almost equal sections. The 
first (a), subdivided symmetrically, serves the introductory purpose of presenting 
the materia! in two different but similar forms, and on two levels of transposition. 
It also defines the area of sound to be spanned vertically throughout the piece. 
Harmonic movement (taken in the sense of changing vertical structure) occurs only 
at the cadential points, that is, very briefly between the two parts of the section, and 
quite extensively at the end. The second section (b), built of two highly contrasting 
patterns, each derived from the original material, is subdivided asymmetrically, and 
the interchanging patterns again are harmonically static, though on separate levels. 
In this case, however, the main harmonic development is found in the central cadence, 
which takes on the proportions of a small coda, and the cadence which closes the 
section is no more than a desinance.* The final section (c), a continuous free develop- 
ment, maintains a constant if limited harmonic fluctuation, and all but the last of 
the several cadential points are secondary. This last cadence is a development of 
the coda in the second section; it is longer and more involved than any other in 
the work, and closes on a chord of nerve-rending finality. 


The first part of Intégrales (see example A)‘ sets up three defined spheres of 
attraction distinguishable by their patterns, but varying and interrelating in various 
ways. Whereas the two vertical patterns (chordal structures) maintain their timbres 


3 i.e., a gradual lessening of tension, that reaches the point of stability. 


4 The music examples are on pages 10 to 12. 
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Y 


and pitches unchanged, the melodic pattern does not: but its changes of timbre are 
sO composed as to create variations in the degree of tension, variations which are 
counterbalanced by an equivalent lengthening or shortening of the moments of silence 
between the vertical structures. Brief development of a rhythm or pattern is also 
preceded by an equivalent simplification, and a considerable levelling-out of the 
tensions is noticeable before the comparatively complex harmonic upheaval of the 
cadence, which dissolves the zones of attraction and builds an indivisible vertical 
structure, shimmering over the full extent of the delineated sound-space. 
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N.B.: The first note of the 3rd stave from the top in the above example should be Ep, not Ed. 
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The second section of the first part (example B) employs new methods. This 
time there are only two harmonic zones, of the woodwind and of the brass—for the 
melodic pattern is incorporated into the latter; they fill out the sound-space implied 
by the preceding cadence. The zones in example A, however, derive character mainly 
from their unchanging pattern and their timbre quality, while here there is also a 
polarity which attracts all pitches contained within given intervals into their separate 
spheres. This ‘interval polarity’ of the brass, in example B, is F sharp to C (with 
F natural as appoggiatura) but with B flat omitted. That of the woodwind is D to 
F natural, and the B flat, held firmly in its place by specific timbre and pitch, should 
be considered an anticipation outside the sphere of either zone, to be prominently 
resolved a little later in the cadential pattern. The only directly fluctuating elements 
in this part are duration and rhythm, the phases of duration being defined by the 
periodic entries of the trombone calls. This fluctuation itself becomes static (through 
repetition) as counter-balance to the melodic and harmonic motion of the cadence. 
Again the cadence dissolves the two spheres into one, smaller in range than in either 
of the preceding cadences; and the section closes without woodwind or percussion. 
Although the two parts of this section are contrasted by their technical means, it 
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is clear that they arise from the same thematic pattern as well as from a larger 
harmonic impulse, which first establishes its area of action, that is at once 
neutralized and expanded by the cadence, then employs the full range implied by this 
cadence, and finally resolves to a small harmonic area. 


An entirely different harmonic usage is seen in the first large phrase of the 
third section (example C). Here is a melodic-harmonic fluctuation of great subtlety 
and clarity. The oboe presents an extended variant of the thematic pattern, quite 
intricately exploiting the C to A flat interval polarity, so that the final F sharp is 
felt as absolutely pre-ordained by the context. This note, in turn, becomes part of 
the vertical structure held by the woodwind, and a new pattern variant is played 
by the C trumpet, around the notes B and A (outside the scope of the last interval 
polarity), while the E flat is merely a grace note. The brass then enter, completing 
the subsidiary phrase begun by the trumpet, and building a second vertical structure 
of polarity E flat to A flat, which in turn disintegrates to a pattern-polarity® based 
on fifths and derived from the second section, though at a new pitch level. Finally, 
the D trumpet sounds a short thematic reminder (B flat-C), combining with the flutes 
and oboe to produce a B flat to D polarity, maintained over the fluctuating structure 
of the E flat to A flat zone in clarinets and brass. 


Yet another kind of fluctuating polarity is found in the fugato of Octandre 
(1924, see example D). The material here is presented in its most distinctive thematic 
shape; the interval polarity in (a) is B to F. The second entrance (b) is exactly a 
fifth above and presents no problem, but the third entrance (c) which implies, by 
melodic association, a polarity of B flat to E, instead slides down and out of this 
sphere, thereby breaking the sequence and diminishing the impulse of the fugato. 
The last entrance (four bars later) creates the same effect by rhythmic means, as 
seen in (d). 


The beginning of the second movement of Octandre (example E) is a rhythmic 
span with a curve of increasing, then of decreasing, tension which replaces melody. 
The following twenty bars are a heterophonic-rhythmical elaboration which leads 
to the more complex part of the movement. A close study of Octandre shows how 
surprisingly original and closely-knit is this elaboration of pattern material, every 
single phrase and harmony being a further development in fluctuating polarities and 
graded functions. 


The scope of development by such means is immense, for even slight and subtle 
variations of two or three functional elements will cause relatively large changes, 
by process of addition. For instance, the difference between the first seven bars of 
example C and the variation in example F is considerable, for all factors except 
timbre variation are present. The first melodic presentation serves as an anacrusis 
to establish the polarity and introduce a section, whereas the second, set in a much 
smaller interval polarity (F to A), acts as a bridge to a large polyphonic build-up 


5 A pattern-polarity is a sphere of attraction based on an interval relationship such as the 
5/3 chord, or the interval relationships of any other vertical cluster, but is not necessarily an 
unchanging feature of any given work. 
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and development, and closes the second phrase of this section. The smaller interval 
polarity and the more aerated rhythmic structure—accentuated by the complex 
dynamic variations which eventually come to rest on the long final note—combine 
to form a long desinance which can be compared to a cadential resolution, though 
the next phrase emerges by elision directly from it. The final example from the second 
section of Intégrales may help in understanding Varése’s harmonic motions within 
phrases (example G). The last entrance of this particular treatment of the material, 
which has occurred in alternation with another throughout the section, evolves 
from the clarinet’s tenuto D natural which is itself held over from the large central 
cadence already mentioned on page 9. This short melodic span, centred on the note 
D, is underpinned by the pattern-polarity of fifths. The sudden break in rhythmic 
continuity and the jarring alteration in timbre in the fourth bar seem to crack all 
the very stable relationships hitherto established in this variation, and lead to a 
sudden part-reversal of pitch placement and function. So the trombone sphere is 
transferred to the horn and clarinets, though the spacing is different and the funda- 
mental quickly fades out; and the central pivot tone D is given to the oboe and piccolo, 
thereby losing functional importance since the dynamics and timbre are weaker. 
The trombones establish a new pattern-polarity which is to play an important part 
in the following rhythmic elaboration and in the final desinance-cadence of the section. 


It is useless to continue citing examples out of context, for at this stage only the 
complete analysis of works can further one’s understanding of Varése’s technical 
aims and means: but that the music itself is powerful in the extreme, rigorously 
pure in aim and idea, and that it is always imbued with great beauty, formal balance 
and a justness of sound is undeniable, the moment one has even a sketchy under- 
standing of its basic tenets. If Varése’s works suffer from the duality between an 
ideal and an actual means of performance, it is because his concept of range places 
a quite audible strain on the instrumentalists even though the scoring is masterfully 
resonant and clear. The instruments and facilities which he has always desired have 
only been produced in recent years, too late to allow him the complete freedom 
necessary to evolve his music; yet even when he first asked for these developments, 
most of the knowledge to make them possible was already there. 


Varése stopped composing in 1937, for he felt that without electronic means he 
could go no further without compromising his integrity; it is only within the last 
five years that he has again become active. He has written one work in which a part 
of the music is composed directly and electronically on to a magnetic band (Déserts, 
1953). In performance, the band needs a stereophonic-sound output system, and 
alternates with a conventional orchestra of woodwind, brass and percussion. He is 
at present working on a new piece commissioned by the Louisville Symphony 
Orchestra, which again will combine tape with instruments. Without ever having had 
strong or widespread influence on younger composers in the past, Varése is finally 
coming into his own, and the theories he has so long dealt with, and the goals he has 
followed, are those which concern many of the most inquisitive and musical minds 
today. 
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FOR FLUTE SOLO 


EDGAR VARRSE 


(sharply articulatea)*** 
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“Written in January, 1936, at the request of Georges Barrere for the inauguration of 
his platinum flute. Revised April, 1946. 21.5 is the density of platinum. 
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DENSITY 21.5 


I am glad to have the opportunity here of analyzing, though briefly, a complete work by 
Varése; for I believe that such an analysis will show the extraordinary imaginative consistency of 
his writing, and incidentally that it will clarify some points in my article which may seem vague 
—though the scope of Density 21.5 is naturally somewhat limited by the fact that it is for solo 
flute. I shall concentrate on the harmonic and melodic structure, for the elements of rhythm and 
dynamics serve mainly to define harmonic areas, phrases, and motivic elements, and they are 
not particularly problematic. 


The first phrase (bars 1-17) is composed melodically and harmonically around the notes 
E, C#, G. This relation of minor thirds to a central note (E-C#, E-G) is the harmonic element 
on which the whole piece is built. Bars 1-5 are the first and simplest statement of this relation- 
ship (with E as centre); F and F¥ are ornamental to the harmony, though by choosing to fill 
in chromatically the higher of the two structural minor thirds, Varése prefigures the upward sweep 
of the melodic line throughout the piece. The little cadence E-C#-G in bar 5 merely recapitulates 
and clarifies the harmonic relations. 


Bars 9-17 are more complex, for two statements of the harmonic ‘area’ are telescoped into 
one, though in bars 12-13 the ambivalent notes are defined by octave transference. The first 
harmonic sphere is centred around C#; the minor third relations are traced in the notes C#-C4 
(bars 9-10) to Bp (bar 13), and in the notes C#-D-D# (bars 11-12) to E4 (bar 13). The second 
sphere, centred on G, is presented in a melodic and harmonic form of retrogradation, for the 
G appears only at the end of the phrase (bar 17). The two minor thirds are built with the (G)-G#- 
A-Bp in bars 12-13 (notice the important rdle of octave doubling in making this motion clear), 
and with the notes E-F-F#-(G) in bars 15-16. The D# in these last two bars is held over from 
the other sphere (bar 12) and resolves to the Ey in bar 16. However, by the subtle use of phrase 
markings (such as the breath before the F# in bar 16), Varése suggests with this D# a new minor 
third relation (D#-F#) as a secondary harmonic field. Meanwhile the octave transference of 
E# and F# (bar 16), and the long duration values, define a cadence to G in bar 17. 


Bars 6-8 link the two main sections of the phrase. The musical material emerges by elision 
from the cadence in bar 5; the upper note G becomes the lower note of a new minor third 
relation (G-A-Bp). This process repeats itself by a simple sequence upward (Bp-C-elision to C# 
in bar 9). The rhythm and the dynamics strengthen this feeling of motion by minor thirds. 


Varese has now established the notes E-C#-G as centres for both melodic and harmonic 
activity, and has consistently enlarged the overall sound area which this first phrase covers (the 
octave transference also serves this purpose, of course). But in doing this, he has automatically 
touched upon Bb as a centre (since Bp is a minor third distant from both C# and G). He does 
not use this note as a centre in the way we have already seen, however, but instead builds har- 
monic spheres from note centres placed symmetrically a minor second above or below Bb (on 
the notes By and Ad), again using all the intervals of the minor third which can be derived (B-D, 
B-G# and A-C, A-F2). 

Bars 18-23 establish the first of these secondary harmonic areas, and one notices that Varése 
has carefully avoided sounding the note By in the first phrase, to prepare this entry. Bars 18-19 
outline B-G#; bars 20-21 outline B-D, and bars 22-23 resolve to Bb (or A#) which connects, by 
a minor third relationship, with C#-E in the next bar. The transference of the Bg in bar 23 an 
octave higher separates it from the body of the preceding passage, or rather relates it only with the 
B4-C#-D3 in the same register (bars 20-21). Starting from this By, Varése juxtaposes in bars 24-28 
a new (and now inverted) area B-D-G# with a return of the C#-E relation, derived from the 
first five bars. Jt is interesting to notice that the first D (bar 25) is obviously related to the B in 23, 
that the D in bar 26 is related both to this B and to the C# (the rhythmic expression here is impor- 
tant), and the D in 27 to C# only (because of octave transference) ; while the G# completes the 
B-D-G¢ relation, and finally, in bar 28, both D’s appear and the chromatic filling in of C#-E is 
completed with an Ep. This Ep also links the passage with the next, for it is related to the F# 
at the end of the first phrase (bars 15-16). Both resolve to G as harmonic centre. The Ep serves, 
too, as a leading note to the E of the G-E-Bp harmonic area which follows. Moreover, it has 
been transferred an octave up, and out of its normal register, because it is to influence the harmonic 
motion a little later on (see bars 36-40). . 

-31 are particularly interesting, for the harmonic areas fluctuate and resolve in a most 
Ea eens the basic es is G-E-Bpb, suggested in the high and middle registers of bars 
29-30. They are stated completely in the low register after the octave transference of the G4 
(bars 30-31). The middle register, while helping to bring about this octave transference, also out- 
lines an harmonic motion by sequence of minor thirds (see also bars 6-8), from E# by way of F# 
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(bars 29-30) to G# (bar 31), and from G# to Bb, with the Af transferred an octave higher to 
complete the minor third relation (F#-A) begun with the first two notes of bar 29. It is worth 
noting how this is implied in the low register, at the begininng of bar 31, by the melodic arrange- 
ment and phrase markings. It is the first entry of this secondary harmonic area (A-F#, A-C). 


Bars 32-35 offer a rhythmic elaboration of the new A-F# polarity, in relation to the already 
established centre, By. In bar 36, Cy completes the new area, and the following passage (bars 36-40) 
relates the interval polarity C-Ep, in a similar way, to By. The Ep is derived from the Eb as leading- 
note in bar 28; the weakening dynamics, the unusual octave transference which makes a major 
sixth of a minor third, and the resolution, in bar 40, on to a B4 unrelated to its own sphere at this 
moment, are all intended to lessen the impulse and to keep the harmony floating. 


The G-E-Bb relations in bars 41-45 are clear, but the low D§ (bar 43) and the rhythmically 
important Ab (bar 44) weaken this sphere, while being connected belatedly with the B4 of bar 40. 
Ct acts as a leading note to the next passage (bars 46-49), which develops rhythmically the B-D 
relation. The Ab in bar 50 is connected with this interval relation (B-D, B-G#), as was the C4 
with Aj-F# in bar 36; but the Ab resolves to AX and Gb (bar 51). A becomes part of the A-F# 
A-C relation in the high register (bars 51-55) and GJ is related to the E-C#, E-G sphere in the 
low register. The transference of A} an octave higher in bar 55 underlines these relationships. The 
E+ serves as a link between the two harmonic areas, since it belongs by interval polarity to the 
lower register, but is in fact transferred an octave higher. It is worth noticing the use Varése 
makes here of the sequential pattern (whole tone, semitone) of bars 6-8, for he now employs 
it to establish strongly and for the last time the E-C#-G sphere (bars 53-55), instead of creating 
a link between two areas by a sequence of minor third polarities. 


The final cadential phrase neutralizes the relations established during the piece and covers 
the full range of registers. It becomes a resolution of all centres and all polarities, and dissolves 
the tendencies toward harmonic motion. This technique of neutralization is dear to Varése, as 
pointed out in the example from Jntégrales. 

M. W. 


LIST OF WORKS BY EDGAR VARESE 


Amérique: Orchestra—1921 

Offrande: Soprano and chamber orchestra—1922 
Intégrales:* | Chamber orchestra and percussion—1923 
Octandre:* Eight instruments—1923 

Hyperprism: Chamber orchestra and percussion—1924 


Arcana: Orchestra—1927/28 
Ionisation:* Percussion instruments for thirteen performers—1931 
Métal: Soprano and orchestra—1932 


Density 21.5:* Flute Solo—1936 

Equatorial: Organ, percussion, trumpets, trombones, theremin and bass-baryton—1937 
Espace: Orchestra—1937 

Déserts: Chamber orchestra and pre-recorded tape—1953 


* These works are included on an American L.P. record—EMS 401. 
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HOW TO WRITE FOR THE GUITAR 
Julian Bream 


The most important thing to bear in mind when writing for an instrument is the 
texture and character of its sound. The guitar is more suggestive and intimate than 
almost any other instrument, and therefore demands from the composer great 
imagination and feeling for colour—especially since it is nearly always solo, and 
succeeds or falls purely on its own merits of musical expression. 


My advice to composers trying to write suitable music for the guitar is: ‘refer 
to Bach’. A detailed study of the unaccompanied violin sonatas would serve admirably 
as a guide to the application of harmony and counterpoint to the guitar, as well as 
to the suggestiveness that I mentioned just now; better still, compare Bach’s own lute 
arrangements of the G minor fugue from the Ist violin Sonata or of the whole C minor 
*cello Suite, and one will notice that with the added advantage of more strings (and 
a closer tuning in fourths and thirds as on the guitar), he has slightly elaborated the 
harmony and in some cases developed the counterpoint. It is an interesting fact 
that whilst all the unaccompanied violin and ’cello music (not forgetting the lute 
suites) can be played on the guitar, the same can hardly be said of a single keyboard 


work. 


The tuning of the guitar is a curiosity in itself. 


ZT 


The tuning remains constant, with the possible exception of the sixth string which 
is occasionally lowered a tone in pieces where the prevailing tonality is D. Occasion- 
ally the fifth string is also retuned a tone lower for special effects in the key of G, 
but this should only be done on the advice of a guitarist. 


Although guitar music is written in the treble clef, it actually sounds an octave 
lower than written; thus the range of the guitar is similar to that of the ’cello, though 
quite often the ear is deceived into thinking that it is considerably higher. This can 
probably be attributed to the fact that the sound-chamber is somewhat smaller than 
that of the ’cello, and therefore the overtones and natural resonances are of a higher 


pitch. 
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The guitar fingerboard, unlike that of the violin, is divisioned off by thin strips of 
metal (frets) placed a semitone apart. Since the notes are predetermined, the instru- 
ment is obviously tempered, though enharmonic differences can be achieved by the 


finger pushing into or pulling away from the fret. 


The Spanish Guitar (as opposed to the Plectrum Guitar) is always plucked with 
the fingers of the right hand and never with a plectrum or quill. Dance-band players 
have developed the plectrum technique over the last thirty years or so in order to 
obtain more power and drive in their rhythmic chord-playing, but this method is 
artistically very limited since it cannot manage counterpoint, and every chord is, and 
must be, slightly arpeggiated. With the thumb and three fingers, the classical (Spanish) 
guitarist has in fact four plectra and can therefore play four notes simultaneously. 


The guitar has a range of three octaves and a fifth. 


INFERIOK 
QUALITY 


As with most stringed instruments, the very high notes of the guitar tend to 
have less quality, and complicated passage-work in the highest register sometimes 
sounds thin and unconvincing; nevertheless, I am all in favour of mountaineering, 
if a composition really demands it. The chief thing to remember is that while the 
top two strings generally sound well in extreme high positions—if the instrument is 
a good one—the bottom four, on the whole, tend to sound rather ‘boxy’ and dead 
above the twelfth fret, ic. above the octave, and I would generally advise composers 
against writing six-note chords right up in the ‘dust’ if they really desire a musical 
sound! 


By no means the least important point to bear in mind when writing for the guitar, 
is the span which the left hand is capable of stretching. For instance, it is obviously 
impossible to play a chord in a high position, and also expect to play a low F (first 
fret) on the sixth string; the composer must either bring the chord down to the low F 
or else the low F up to the chord—whichever is more vital to the musical logic. 


Example 3 should give some idea of the limits which the average left hand can 
stretch. Although five or six frets is the average stretch between the first and fourth 
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finger, this does not rule out the possibility of playing chords in the high positions 
of the treble strings, and plucking open bass strings at the same time. Many a good 
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pedal is built up in this way, especially if the bass note is given a little rhythmical 
interest. 


Bet 


EXIU 


Most instruments have their natural keys and resonances, the guitar being no 
exception. It is. indeed, essentially a keybound instrument. This being so, atonal 
works may present certain problems, though they can be entirely successful if the 
composer has acquainted himself thoroughly with the fingerboard, and realized the 
importance of keeping the texture compact. 


When using the conventional tonal system, the composer must select his key or 
overall key feeling according to the natural resonances of the instrument. Since most 
of the natural harmonics and resonances are built up, as it were, from the open strings, 
it is important to use the unstopped strings as much as possible, particularly the lower 
three, which add a considerable lustre to the timbre when harmonically employed 
in conjunction with a phrase or figuration in high positions on the treble strings. 
Often an open string may be harmonically incorrect (academically speaking), but in 
a great many cases the unstopped bass strings are so rich in natural harmonics that 
they often sound more convincing in the harmony they suggest than a more har- 
monically conventional stopped note that might hinder the fluency of a phrase 
simultaneously played above it. 


Nevertheless, the first necessity is to choose a key that will give aesthetic satis- 
faction to the composer and that will also take into account the instrument’s technical 
attributes and limitations. The natura! keys of the guitar are A, E, D, G, C, F and 
the tonic minors. 


As can be observed, the three best keys have an open bass note, particularly if 
in the key of D the sixth string is tuned a tone lower, thereby giving the composer two 
open D strings, a dominant A and a sub-dominant G—all to ease the performer’s 


burden! 


The guitar has always been admired for its harmonic resources and it is in this 
respect that the contemporary composer can use his imagination to the full, un- 
fettered by the technical limitations of the instrument where counterpoint or melody 
and accompaniment are concerned. 


Although the guitar has six strings and can therefore play chords of up to six 
notes, the technique of the right hand, as already observed, limits the number of notes 
simultaneously playable to four (i.e. thumb and three fingers). Hence five- and six- 
note chords are always slightly arpeggiated. If the composer requires fast repeated 
chords, say at a moderate semiquaver speed, it would be advisable to condense all 
the harmonic interest into four-note chords, or better still, if fluent finger-board 
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‘ 


facility is also needed, into chords of three notes. However, a composition may some- 
times demand fast reiterated six-string thrumming, perhaps to give a sustained 
tremolando effect; here it is imperative that all six strings be employed, as it is impos- 
sible, say, to miss out the third—or any other inside string for that matter—when 
the performer is thrumming backwards and forwards across the six strings with the 
fore-finger of the right hand. 


The lay-out of harmony on the guitar is a comparatively simple thing, if a few 
rules are observed. For instance, in common chords of four notes, the conventional 
rule of keeping the bottom note of the chord relatively far away from the triad above 
it works particularly well, since the major third between the second and third strings 
facilitates the close grouping of a triad, whilst a largish interval between the tenor and 
bass parts gives a certain size and richness to a chord, because of the sympathetic 
harmonics arising from the bass—as would happen in Example V. 
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EX X 
It is of prime importance to remember this rule, when employing the guitar for 
accompaniments or in chamber ensembles. 


Triads in the extreme low positions sound extremely sonorous, but somehow 
lack brilliance and definition and get lost in the general ensemble. 


As I have explained earlier, I cannot sufficiently stress the importance of using the 
open strings. This applies particularly to the writing of the more progressive kind of 
harmony on the guitar. Villa Lobos, for example, has achieved a brilliant harmonic 
system, using stopped notes high up on the inside strings, in conjunction with open 
(unstopped) notes. Here is a typical example: 


0 = optN STAING 


EX.YI 


One might argue that artistically this is rather a naive system of chordal con- 
struction, but I can assure the reader that while three notes of every chord (a) remain 
constant, each chord has its own harmonic character and bears little or no resemblance 
to the preceding one. The technical device known as the grand barré has great impor- 
tance in the construction of ‘finger-board harmony’. This is achieved by placing the 
fore-finger of the left hand over all six strings, and so producing, as it were, an adjust- 
able nut. Most common six-note chords are stopped in this manner, and when a 
phrase or chord moves up, say, a major third, all the player has to do is to shift the 
grand barré four frets higher, which can be done with the minimum of thought and 
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effort. Incidentally, whilst the fore-finger might be engaged in performing the grand 
barré it is worth while to remember that the other three fingers can articulate and 
stop notes at the same time, providing that they are not required to stretch more 
than four frets higher than the point at which the barré is fixed ; and never, never expect 
a guitarist to perform the barré above the tenth fret—he probably would never 
physically recover if he tried! 


Although the lute (forerunner of the modern guitar with exactly the same tech- 
nique and similar tuning) reached the height of its development during a great period 
of contrapuntal writing, it is interesting to note that the lute and the guitar have con- 
siderable limitations in playing this kind of music. Neither Dowland nor Bach, in 
their three- and four-part fugal expositions, ever required the lute to perform counter- 
point at more than moderate quaver speed, and they were both very careful to choose 
diatonic outlines, so as to eliminate unnecessary movement on the fingerboard. By 
the very nature of the instrument, two-part counterpoint at moderate semiquaver 
speed, with the parts in contrary motion, is never wholly successful, nor in parallel 
motion, which is just as difficult to perform unless at a moderate quaver tempo. 
Once again, as in so many cases when writing for the guitar, the composer must 
simplify the counterpoint, which the instrument finds difficult to project. For instance, 
if the top part is the more important of the two, the secondary, or lower, part must 
undergo slight adjustment; losing some of its contrapuntal significance it takes on a 
somewhat harmonic character, at the same time giving the performer more facility 
to shape and phrase the figuration above it. This system, which one might term 
harmonic counterpoint, also applies in reverse, i.e. with the top part in a simplified 
form supporting the figuration of the lower part. 


Some composers may argue that since there are so many limitations in two-part 
writing, how on earth are they to compose in three or four parts if the musical con- 
ception of a composition requires it? To this I would answer that two parts played 
on the guitar have an effect of peculiar fullness and completion. However, a discreet 
and fragmentary use of a third and fourth part, in the form of harmonic punctuation, 
is often playable, as well as being suitable to the instrument. This technique is 
exploited to perfection in the fugues and other compositions of J. S. Bach. 


Trills and ornamentation are all embodied in a technique peculiar to the guitar, 
known as the ‘slur’ or Jegato. For instance, in Example VII the right hand plucks no 
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fewer than three times, the other unplucked notes being either hammered (ascending) 
or plucked (descending) by the left hand alone. This technique obviously gives shape 
to a phrase as well as giving considerable ease to articulation, as the notes sounded by 
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the right hand have slightly more rhythmical impetus and sonority than those plucked 
or hammered on the finger-board. All the same, a guitarist cannot go on plucking 
with his left hand for ever, unless the string is given a new lease of vibration from the 
right hand; hence elongated trills are to be avoided at all costs in favour of shorter 
figuration. The mordent, double-mordent, and the elaborated turn can serve ade- 
quately the composer who indulges in baroque niceties. 


Of all the musical techniques most suited to the instrument, the arpeggio is 
probably the most beautiful and evocative. There are many varieties of arpeggi; in 
fact, as many permutations between six strings and four plucking fingers as you would 
like to use. Here, as examples, are a few basic ones on the open strings. 


Arpeggi as a general rule must sound fluent and facile. The guitarist would be 
more than delighted if the ‘core’ of the arpeggio fell on adjacent strings, thus enabling 
him to ‘throw it off’ and concentrate on other things, particularly if melodic interest 
is also involved, as in Example IX. 


In determining the form of an arpeggio, it is worth while to note that the right- 
hand thumb generally controls the fourth, fifth and sixth strings, and the remaining 
three fingers the third, second and first strings respectively. This explains why 
there is often a gap of one or two strings between the tenor and bass notes of a guitar 
arpeggio, because the thumb has greater manceuvrability than the fingers and is 
physically more independent. Occasionally, however, it is necessary for the fingers 
to work in conjunction with the thumb on the bass strings, as, for example, in this 
arpeggio figure which requires such rapidity over all six strings that the thumb 
would fail to cope over its bass territory. 
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Another delightful technique on the guitar is the tremolo. This effect should be 
used very sparingly, and I would advise composers to limit their use of it to extended 
compositions such as a sonata, suite, or concerto, where it can effectively be used to 
give textural variety, when all the other ‘stops’ have been pulled! Here are two 
examples :— 


In the first example, the melodic interest is in the tremolo itself while the thumb 
plucks a simple accompaniment underneath it. When played at a reasonably fast 
speed, it can achieve a highly sustained musical line. The second example, with the 
tune in the bass register, is rather unusual in guitar composition, but can neverthe- 
less be most effective. 


Harmonics on the guitar never cease to intrigue both composer and performer. 
They can be either ‘natural’ or ‘artificial’. The most successful sounds are the open 
‘natural’ harmonics playable on every string at the octave (12th fret), the fifth above 
(7th fret), the octave above (Sth fret), and the tenth above (4th fret). (This last har- 
monic can also be found on the 9th fret). Other harmonics of higher partials do exist, 
but fail to resonate sufficiently to cover the actual percussive noise made when 
plucking the string. A very exciting sound is obtained by the chordal treatment of 
harmonics. This, of course, can be successful only if the left hand can stretch to 
the harmonics desired. Care and taste should be exercised when constructing chords 
in this manner, as fussiness can often occur, easily disrupting the flow of a composition. 


Artificial harmonics can be sounded on any required note and a whole phrase 
can sometimes be played with this type of harmonic. Personally, I find the sound 
rather thin in comparison with the natural kind, but of course this can vary with the 
characteristics of different guitars. When indicating harmonics, it is advisable to 
write the open string with the fret position above it, thus: 
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Another interesting tone colour is the pizzicato note, plucked by the thumb 
whilst the palm of the right hand is clamped down on the strings so as to produce 
a muffled effect not unlike the sound made by the ‘harp stop’ on the harpsichord. 
This is particularly effective in phrases of single notes in the bass register, or in two- 
and three-note chords in the upper register of the instrument. The sound is curiously 
pathetic and humorous!—but nevertheless quite wholesome. 
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In concluding, I would like to mention one other characteristic of guitar playing, 
known as the ‘slide’ or portamento. Although this technique is often abused by instru- 
mentalists, it can, when performed for sincere artistic ends, create a feeling of pathos 
and emotional intensity. 


I sincerely hope that this short essay on writing for the guitar has not given the 
impression that the difficulties are insuperable. Falla wrote: ‘Parmi les instruments 4 
corde avec manche, la guitare est le plus complet et le plus riche d’aprés ses possibili- 
tés harmoniques et polyphoniques.’ May this encourage composers to create a 
literature for an instrument that has been unduly neglected. 


Note:—The following are well worth studying :— 
Bach: Lute works (Publ. Zimmerman) 


Villa Lobos: beet 8 pot ees { Publ. Eschig, obtainable Schotts) 


Falla: Homenaje pour le tombeau de Debussy (Publ. Chester) 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco: Sonata (Publ. Schotts) 
Fernando Sor: 25 Studies (obtainable Chester) 


UNIVERSAL EDITION 


the music of 


PIERRE BOULEZ 


@ Structures for two pianos 


@ Le Marteau sans Maitre for 
voice and six instruments 


and 


KARLHEINZ STOCKHAUSEN 


@ Piano Pieces I-IV 6/9 
® Kontra-Punkte No. | for 
ten instruments. Pocket Score 9/- 


@ Electronic Study No.2 Score 13/6 


These, and works by other 20th century composers are available from: 


ALFRED A. KALMUS, 24 GREAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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MUSIC AND HUMAN PERSONALITY 
Rollo H. Myers 


“For myself I cannot begin to take an interest in 
the phenomenon of music except in so far as it 
emanates from the integral man.’ 

(STRAVINSKY) 


Nothing is more difficult than to form a clear and accurate picture of the period 
in which we are living. The main reason for this is the lack of perspective which 
prevents us sometimes from distinguishing in the hierarchy of values, both spiritual 
and material, those which at any given moment are in the ascendant and consequently 
destined to play an important part in the contemporary world where we are both 
actors and spectators. 


And yet, during the last quarter of a century, I cannot but feel that a new and 
somewhat disturbing state of affairs has arisen in the world of the arts which I think 
needs analyzing, and if possible explaining, as it concerns not only the creative artist 
but the rest of the community with whom he is presumably trying to establish com- 
munication: I mean the divorce between the artist and his art—the negation of 
personality—in a word, the tendency shown by the arts in general and music in 
particular to become de-humanized. It may be that this is only a temporary pheno- 
menon; it is nevertheless a symptom of the crisis which has arisen in contemporary 
art today. It might almost be called /e mal du siécle. 


For there is no doubt that it is a malady—at any rate in the eyes of all those who 
believe, as Albert Roussel so pertinently expressed it, that “Le culte des valeurs 
spirituelles est a la base de toute société qui se prétend civilisée, et la musique, parmi 
les arts, en est l’expression la plus sensible et la plus élevée.’ 


Starting from these premisses, of which no one, I imagine, would be prepared to 
question the validity, it follows that music must be considered as a manifestation of 
the human spirit which, more than any other, has helped to secure the supremacy of 
those values which, for want of a better word, we must call spiritual. It therefore has 
an important part to play in the life of human beings—but only on condition that it 
remains ‘human’. As soon as it becomes something abstract, purely objective and 
impersonal, it loses its power. It must therefore remain attached, so to speak, to its 
creator. The divorce between the artist and his art, to which I have just referred, is 
inadmissible, for the cult of objectivity at any price may lead to complete sterility. 
And so it happens that those who practise an art which aims above all at being abstract, 
objective and impersonal—those, in fact, who succeed in creating without giving of 
themselves, that is to say without putting the whole of their personality into what they 
create, are generally speaking, those who could not hope to succeed at any higher level. 
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But here we must ask ourselves the question: is there really such a thing as total 
objectivity? The artisan can be objective, but can an artist? We know that in music 
some of our contemporaries pride themselves on being nothing more than ‘good 
artisans’ but, with all respect for this perfectly praiseworthy ideal, is it not a fact that 
nine times out of ten they are merely deceiving themselves? To wish to achieve a 
certain ideal is already a confession and therefore to some extent a projection of 
oneself—an affirmation. In such a position the artist’s personality is already ‘engaged’. 
And if that is true as regards the conception of a work, the preliminary stages of 
artistic creation, it must, a fortiori, be truer still when it comes to deciding on the means 
to be employed for carrying out this conception on the technical plane. For here a 
choice must be made, and to make a choice implies an act of will. Even if music be 
nothing but the art of combining sounds, the composer has still to choose the com- 
binations he prefers, and it is his choice that enables us to judge the quality of his mind. 


It is not enough to say: I am going to write a page that will express absolutely 
nothing, that will merely be a purely abstract pattern, a pleasure for the ear devoid 
of any significance. For once the phrase or figure is conceived and has taken shape 
in the mind, whether bad or good, it already bears the imprint of its creator. And the 
same is true, even in the case of the most abstract forms of music. A fugue, for 
example; could not that be considered as a perfect type of objective music? Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. In the first place because there is no such thing as an 
abstract ‘fugue’. One can write in fugue form, just as one can write in canon; but 
musical forms are not, of course, ‘abstractions’ having an independent existence 
on an ‘ideal’ plane, in the Platonic sense of the word; on the contrary, they have all 
been invented in every detail by composers throughout the centuries. Hence a Bach 
fugue is not necessarily any more ‘objective’ than a Chopin Nocturne; it is Bach’s 
music before it is anything else; the fact that it is in fugue form is not the important 
thing. The form here determines the music’s generic character but not its individual 
nature—the qualities which make it what it is—which in the last resort can only be an 
expression of the creative personality out of which it was formed. This is not to say 
that a work, whether of music or any other art, must not be completely autonomous; 
a symphony, a sonata, a quartet, provided their form and content are perfectly bal- 
anced, exist in themselves and should be self-sufficing. Music need not express anything 
that is foreign to itself; and here we are in agreement with Stravinsky when he says 
that expression has never been an intrinsic property of music which is, by its very 
nature, ‘incapable of expressing anything whatever.’ This remark, the truth of which 
one is obliged to admit, has nevertheless been severely criticized. The misunderstanding 
it has given rise to—for the dictum has undoubtedly been misunderstood—turns 
on the interpretation given to the terms ‘expression’ and ‘to express’ (both underlined 
in Stravinsky’s text). Of course, music is incapable of expressing anything that is not 
musical. What it does express, on the other hand, and expresses supremely well, is what 
cannot be expressed through any other medium; and I think there can be no doubt 
that this is what Stravinsky means. What he calls an ‘additional element’, i.e. the 
element of picturesqueness or ‘descriptiveness’, is by nature alien to music which is 
only good or bad by virtue of its innate and purely ‘musical’ qualities. 
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II 


It is now possible to take up a definite position on this point; my argument can 
be summed up as follows: If we admit that music, like the other arts, must be con- 
sidered as a means of communication between human beings on the (again for want 
of a better word) spiritual plane, then clearly it cannot and must not be purely ‘ob- 
jective’ in the sense of being entirely devoid of human feeling, thereby becoming a 
sterile game. On the other hand it can and must be ‘objective’, if we take that expres- 
sion to mean that every musical work worthy of the name exists by virtue of its innate 
qualities which confer upon it an independent and autonomous life of its own and 
that, although necessarily bearing the imprint of its creator, it makes no attempt 
to ‘express’ soul-states, emotions or sentiments of a personal nature. In other words, 
music, without being ‘personal’ must reflect or project in some way the image of a 
human personality. 


The point I am trying to make, as I hope will be clear to the reader, is that the 
expression in music of what I am calling human personality has nothing in common 
with the expression of purely personal or individual feelings or emotions, of the 
‘heart on sleeve’ type dear to the Romantics, where music is treated merely as a 
vehicle for conveying to the hearer sensations or sentiments whether descriptive of 
the outside world or of individual états d’dme. 


This we do not expect or desire. For music may very well reveal a pronounced 
personality without being ‘personal’; we do not ask that it should lay bare any 
intimate secrets or even tell us something about the character, disposition or tastes 
of the composer. In fact, the greater the latter’s proficiency and mastery of his 
medium the more his musical personality will make itself felt. And it is this that 
interests us at the moment far more than his personality as a man—although it is not 
always possible to separate the two entirely. 


What, then, is this musical personality? In what does it consist ? Itis easy to recog- 
nize, less easy to define. If we take now as examples two very different composers, 
let us say Beethoven and Stravinsky, what is it that strikes us most when we try to 


compare them? 


One thing is certain; neither the one nor the other is lacking in personality, and 
what makes it impossible not to distinguish one from the other is that each has not 
only his own very individual approach to music intellectually but also his own very 
personal way of feeling and handling the actual raw material or substance out of which 
their music is made. It could be said, broadly speaking, that with Beethoven it is not 
so much the sounds themselves that interest or move us in the first instance; the 
admiration or emotions they arouse in us spring from the fact that we are conscious 
that behind these sounds lies a whole world of ideas, feelings, aspirations and tensions 
—a world into which we could never have penetrated in any other way than through 
the magic gateway to which this music offers us the key. The sounds that our ears 
hear transport us far away; we do not pause to extract from them a purely sensorial 
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satisfaction because it is not the notes themselves that enchant us so much as the 
visions they seem to conjure up of happiness or despair, of agonizing strife or per- 
fect peace. 


Stravinsky’s music, on the other hand, makes its first impression on our ears. I 
do not mean by that that it is in any way cold or abstract, incapable of arousing our 
emotions or inciting us to dream. Far from it. It would, for example, be perfectly 
legitimate to compare the Fifth Symphony with the Symphony in Three Movements, 
or the Symphony of Psalms with the Mass in D. In each of these works, whether 
they express religious feelings and aspirations or a tragic struggle against human 
destiny, it is the means employed rather than the actual nature of the inspiration by 
which their creators were animated that oblige us to listen to each one of them in 
a different way. 


The fundamental difference that separates these two composers can, I think, be 
explained as follows. With Beethoven it seems to me that the musical matter and the 
musical thought are moving, as it were, on two different planes; whereas with Stravin- 
sky one feels that matter and thought—what Ansermet has called ‘l’objet sensible’ 
and ‘l’objet musical’—are one and indivisible. 


The transcendental essence of Beethoven’s conception emerges from the sounds 
heard and detaches itself from the actual musical material like a statue arising above 
its pedestal. In the work of Stravinsky, on the other hand, it is useless to seek for a 
meaning, an idea or any transcendental concept eleswhere than in the musical sub- 
stance itself; here the fusion between form and content is complete. 


I have cited these two composers without any arriére pensée, solely because they 
afford a typical example of two very different ways of conceiving and carrying out a 
musical thought. In other words, they are a proof of the immense importance of the 
part played in music by human personality, and force us to realize the link that 
exists between the creator and his creation. 


But, it will be objected, is all that not just another way of saying :‘Le style, c’est 
V’homme méme’? I agree; but it is perhaps useful from time to time to scrutinize 
closely these universal truths and wise sayings which, as a result of being too familiar 
and too long in circulation end, like used coins, by losing some of their pristine fresh- 
ness. 


Of course style is, in the last resort, the man; but what do we really mean by ‘style’? 
The examples I have given relate, for the most part, to internal style; there is also an 
external style which is revealed by quite individual characteristics—-idiosyncracies in 
the way of putting a musical pen to paper—in a word, by what Mr. Ernest Newman 
has called ‘fingerprints’. Thanks to these it is easy to recognize, after a few bars, the 
majority of the great composers each of whom has his own way of thinking a melody, 
contriving a modulation, constructing a phrase or approaching a cadence. A few bars 
of Chopin will suffice; the signature is unmistakable. And the same is true of Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Tchaikovsky, Beethoven and all the rest. So many personalities, so 
many different styles. 
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III 


It is therefore, we must conclude, the artist’s personality that determines in the 
last resort the quality of a work of art. All artistic creation is a manifestation of the 
human spirit, one of the means whereby man endeavours to establish contact with a 
non-material world where perfection may lie hidden, using for this purpose what we 
might call material symbols, such as sounds, colours and words which are the raw 
material, so to speak, of the artist, whether he be musician, painter or poet. But art is 
also expression—differing, however, from all other forms of expression because the 
things the artist seeks to express are immaterial and belong to an ideal world (that is 
to say, a world of ideas) although there is nothing at all mysterious about the media 
in which he works—sounds, colours and shapes. And yet it is with these that he 
creates an ideal universe which corresponds to something he carries within him and 
which urges him to give it visible, audible or tangible existence. And here we touch 
upon one of the mysteries of human personality: the desire to create. What is this 
‘something’, this obscure desire, this irresistible impulse that every artist feels and that 
precedes the act of creation? Music is only one of the windows which man, throughout 
the centuries, has been trying to open— a ‘magic casement’ giving on to a transcenden- 
tal world where the beauty that we are all seeking perhaps lies hidden. And of all the 
arts it seems to me that music is the furthest removed from what we call ‘reality’, and 
consequently the most difficult to define. It is not surprising, therefore, that musical 
‘experience’ is unlike any other; Roussel was right when he said that music is the most 
hermetic and the least accessible of all the arts. The French philosopher Julien Benda 
has also pointed out with great truth and accuracy that what differentiates music from 
the other arts is that ‘the idea it evokes before all else, and which the other arts are 
incapable of suggesting, is the idea of unreal states of being (‘existences irréelles’’). 
Thus, a musical phrase seems to be a thing without reality—that is to say, not bound 
by the ordinary conditions of everyday existence; it does not appear to exist in space, 
or indeed to have any existence, or hardly any, outside the consciousness that per- 
ceives it, but seems to emerge from the depths of that consciousness itself.’ 


I am aware, of course, that there are those who hold an exactly contrary view, 
notably Romain Rolland who expressly states somewhere that ‘it is a great illusion 
for musicians to think that the substance of their art is radically different from that 
of the other arts’; but I am more inclined to agree with Roussel when he says that 
‘the musician, even more than the poet, is completely isolated in the world, alone 
with his more or less incomprehensible language...’ 


All this, in any case, provides further proof, if proof were needed, that music is 
inextricably bound up with human personality and is not, and can never be merely 
the ‘art of combining sounds’. There is nevertheless a tendency today, especially in 
the most ‘advanced’ circles, to look upon music as primarily a kind of intellectual 
game—an affair of series and abstruse mathematical calculations from which all 
emotion, all semblance of human feeling is rigorously excluded. Typical of this 
determination to ‘de-humanize’ music are the latest experiments in electronic music, 
the avowed object of which is to eliminate the human factor altogether. It is per- 
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missible, I submit, without being necessarily ‘old-fashioned’, to regard these attempts 
to reverse and overthrow the whole trend of human thinking and feeling about the 
arts throughout the ages as anti-humanistic and therefore in some degree disquieting. 
The reversal of established values may sometimes be salutary if what is put in their 
place is incontestably better; with regard to certain very recent developments in 
contemporary music a measure of scepticism would seem to be justified, though final 
judgment should no doubt be suspended until the experimental stage has been passed. 
But as things stand, the rift between the humanists and the technicians in music 
today is complete and apparently un-bridgeable. We are in any case in a very different 
world from that in which it was possible for Berlioz, for example, to define music as: 
‘L’art d’émouvoir par des combinaisons des sons musicaux les hommes intelligents 
et doués d’organes spéciaux et exercés’. A somewhat surprising definition, admit- 
tedly, but one in which the operative word is ‘émouvoir’. Elsewhere Berlioz says that 
music is both ‘un sentiment et une science.’ This is better for, although it is certain 
that music can ‘move’ us by appealing to our emotions, this can hardly be said to 
be its whole raison d’étre. 


IV 


This brings us to the whole question of the extent to which an appeal to the 
emotions is or is not bound up with the more general aesthetic appeal that only the 
arts can make to our sensibility; and here it is of primary importance to distinguish 
between two separate domains, the physical and the mental—in other words, between 
emotions arising from some external stimulus and those which are purely internal 
and have their origin in the ‘soul’, as Plato would say, or psyche. This thought has 
been well expressed by Julien Benda (quoted above in another context), ‘L’art de la 
sensation ne sera jamais une sensation d’art.’ These words, whose epigrammatic 
character does not obscure the profound truth they contain, merit attention. For 
they bring us to the very foundation of all aesthetic theory, i.e. the necessity of believ- 
ing that all ‘value’ judgments in art must be based on subjective data and not on facts 
or concrete events recorded solely by our senses. 


No doubt our senses transmit to the brain or mind impressions emanating from 
outside, but before these impressions have been, so to speak, translated, they are 
unintelligible or, at any rate, incapable of arousing in us a genuine aesthetic emotion. 
{ do not know if the psychologists recognize or not the existence of what, for want 
of a better term, could be called an ‘aesthetic faculty’, a kind of sixth sense. For my 
part I am inclined to think that each one of us carries within him several layers of 
sensibility some of which, according to the individual character, are more or less 
adapted to translate or interpret visual or auditive sensations captured through the 
senses which ultimately engender or implant in our minds the notion of that mysterious 
quality we call “beauty’—or maybe the opposite. But beauty, a phenomenon which is 
partly physical and partly spiritual, partaking both of sensation and sensibility, cannot 
be evoked at will by the creative artist, but, like an accident, ‘happens’. The great 
sculptor Rodin expressed this admirably when he said that all the artist could do was 
to prepare forms for beauty to inhabit—‘sans jamais savoir si elle viendra les habiter.’ 
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‘To prepare forms’; that is the true function of the creative artist. He need not 
concern himself with beauty; if he has worked well his work may be beautiful, but 
whether that happens or not is something over which he has no control. 


But discussion of these purely aesthetic problems need not be pursued any 
further at the moment. What I have been trying to do, however inadequately, in 
the course of these pages is to suggest that music should be considered not as an 
isolated phenomenon, an activity like any other carried on by a few specialists, 
practicians in sound, but rather as a projection of the mind, intimately linked with 
the nature of man and an image or reflection of human personality. 


Thus, all artistic creation is essentially an individual and unique act. It would 
be paradoxical, no doubt, to pretend that a work of art, whether music, literature or 
plastic, which is only intelligible to its creator and no one else, could be considered to 
have an existence of its own since it is inaccessible to other minds. Theoretically, 
however, a work, once conceived and carried out, must be said to exist even though 
its creator may be the only person in the world who understands it; but only, of course, 
on condition that it has form, and that that form corresponds to a definite concept 
in the mind of the artist who created it. 


It would be absurd to pursue any further this purely subjective conception of 
artistic creation, for it is clear that, in the last resort, art is a form of communion and 
that all artists, even if they employ the most abstruse and hermetic means, wish to be 
intelligible if only to a small élite. This desire may be a modest one; was it not 
Debussy who said in all humility that his music was not made for any other purpose 
than to blend with people and things which manifest good will (‘se méler aux Ames et 
choses de bonne volonté’)? With Berlioz, as we have seen, it was above all the desire 
to ‘rouse men’s emotions’; while Stravinsky, for his part, speaks of ‘the irresistible 
need of sharing with our fellow men this joy that we feel when we see come to light 
something that has taken form through our own action’. And he concludes: “And that 
is how music comes to reveal itself as a form of communion with our fellow men— 
and with the Supreme Being.’ } 


By its very nature, then, music, more than the other arts, must produce a col- 
lective effect since, being specifically intended to be heard by more than one person 
at a time, it acts more directly on the masses. The reactions it provokes will clearly 
vary according to the temperament, tastes and sensibility of each individual. But, 
when all is said and done, great music makes its strongest appeal to the heart— 
the centre of human sensibilities, if you wish—which will always have its reasons 
which pure reason ignores. It is therefore to be hoped that the music of the future, on 
whatever general lines it develops, and provided, of course, that it steers clear of all 
forms of sterile academicism, will nevertheless, and in spite of everything, maintain 
itself in the life-giving stream of that humanism which has throughout the ages made 
possible that ‘cult of spiritual values’ of which Roussel spoke, which is the basis 
of our European civilization. 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 18th CENTURY AND 
MODERN VIOLIN BOWING 


Sol Babitz 


The recent reprinting of Geminiani’s and Leopold Mozart’s books on violin 
playing, though it reflects a growing interest in the study of early performance practice, 
nevertheless reveals a /acuna in the same field. Only about a tenth part of these books 
—that devoted to ornamentation—is studied to any extent; the remaining nine-tenths 
is generally skimmed through or ignored because it contains technical instructions 
which are considered of little value to the modern violinist. 


The present writer, having learned to use the 18th-century violin and bow, has 
found that many points in the early books which were meaningless or puzzling from 
the point of view of modern technique became clear and instructive only when 
applied to the instruments intended by the authors,! and that in these technical 
instructions lies an important and neglected key to the understanding not only of 
early technique but of style, expression and aesthetics, as well. 


This article will describe some of the findings as they relate to early bowing, and 
will also attempt to show how 18th-century bowing instructions are related to the 
physical nature of the outward curved bow and how they differ from modern practice. 


1. The Basic Crescendo-decrescendo Character of the Early Bow 


The early bow when played with a modern grip and technique has a hard, 
forced quality; the modern bow when played with the early technique sounds whistling 
and characterless—each suffers when incorrectly used. Thus the minimum require- 
ment for a comparative study of early and modern bowing is to master the early 


1 While it is generally known that the modern concave bow of Tourte began to replace the 
earlier bows towards the end of the 18th century, the fact that the violin also underwent a drastic 
reformation at about the same time is not so well known. A Stradivarius violin, for example, 
cannot be used for modern violin playing until the entire instrument (except for the actual body) 
has been rebuilt. The bass-bar, bridge, neck, fingerboard, strings, soundpost and tailpiece are 
so radically altered in shape and size that the instrument bears little resemblance in tone and 


tension to that which its maker intended, in the days before pitch began to ascend and stridency 
of tone became important. 


* Some pre-Tourte bows appear to resemble the modern bow because of their concave cambre, 
but they assume a straight form or an outward curve when tightened for playing, and share the 
playing characteristics of the outward curved bows. The term ‘early bow’, as used in this article, 
applies to a prototype of the bow used by mid-18th century writers (see Fig. 1). 
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technique as described in contemporary books, so that both bows may be played with 
approximately equal skill. 


The fact that the epithet ‘crude implement’ is still freely applied to the bow of 
Stradivarius and Bach, shows that in this respect many of us are as backward as the 
19th-century writers who considered the harpsichord a crude pianoforte. It is this 
attitude, combined with a contempt for ‘primitive technique’, that has prevented a 
thorough employment of the early instruction books. 


Learning to use the early bow from Leopold Mozart and others takes several 
months of practice, for the hand has to be taught to accommodate itself to the bow’s 
natural springiness, which is quite different from the clinging-to-the-string, even 
motion of the modern bow. 


Whether held in the early or modern manner, the early bow feels to the player 
quite different from the modern one because of a much greater ‘give’ of the hair at 
the moment of string contact. Experiments in placing various early and modern 
bows on a string show that given an equal amount of downward pressure, the hair 
of the early bow ‘rises’ about twice as high as that of the modern bow at the point 
of string contact. This ratio remains constant at all parts of the bow. 


Fj g: I 
Early Bow 


AY tring Pressure 


Tourte Bow 
WO Segre ee 


The shorter 18th-century bows with tighter hair (see f.n. 38) have less ‘give’ but 
need pressure to produce a tone—their response is basically the same as with the 
larger bow shown above. 


Because of this initial slackness or ‘give’ of the hair, the early bow does not 
produce its full tone at the first contact of the hair with the string, but only after 
some finger pressure has been exerted while starting the stroke. This application of 
pressure to the point where the hair will be sufficiently tensed to play a full tone causes 
a momentary softness, followed by a crescendo to the full tone at each stroke. By 
changing the finger-pressure it is possible to produce a variety of crescendi, ranging 
from the slow and gradual to the sudden and accented. 


3 Information on early technique may also be found in David Boyden’s The Violin and its 
Technique in the 18th century, Musical Quarterly, Jan., 1950, and in the article on that subject 


in Grove V. 


The technique of the early instrument is so different from that of today that both can be used 
by the same individual without danger of mutual interference. 
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The modern bow, on the other hand, with its firmer initial tenseness takes hold 
immediately, producing a full tone. It is, in fact, inclined to start with more than a 
full tone at the heel, and must be somewhat restrained from a hard attack. (A ‘good 
bite’ is a desirable quality in a modern bow.) With the early bow any attempt to start 
with full pressure or a ‘bite’ results in scratchiness, caused by the too sudden exertion 
of pressure necessary to bypass the initial soft zone. 


Fig. Ta 


18th Rene ue 19th Century 


20th Century 


The above drawings show the chief characteristics of the playing position from the 18th century 
to today. Notice the gradual raising and turning to left of the violin and how the right arm accom- 
modates itself to this position. It is interesting to note that the position of the right elbow is low 
and close to the body in the 19th century (see arrows), whilst it is comparatively free in the 18th 
and 20th centuries. On the other hand, the bow does not hang from the wrist in the 18th century 
as it does in the 20th—a survival from the 19th century technique. 


The modern bow maintains its full tone evenly, almost to the end of the stroke, 
and only a small amount of additional pressure is needed at the point to give the 
effect of a dynamically even tone. The early bow, on the other hand, produces a 
diminuendo at the end of the stroke, similar, in reverse, to the crescendo which occurred 
at the beginning. This diminuendo is probably caused by the approach to the tenser 
part of the hair at the ends of the bow, combined with the resilient nature of the 
wood which naturally springs back to the shape it had before the initial finger-pressure 
was applied. When the bow is held in the early manner, with the hand some distance 
from the frog, an inordinate amount of finger-pressure is required if one is to resist 
the bow’s natural diminuendo—the line of least resistance is to allow this diminuendo 
at the end of each stroke. 


Thus we see that a normal stroke with the early bow produces a rising and falling 
dynamic—D.A. (Dynamic A, see Fig. II on page 39) or D.E., or some variant thereof, 
depending on the speed of the stroke and the kind of finger-pressure needed for 
characteristic expression and accents; the less elastic modern bow, on the other hand, 
produces a basic even dynamic: — D.F., with sometimes a stronger beginning: 
D.G., when there is an initial attack, incidental accents fitting into this pattern. 


It is interesting to note the resemblance of these dynamic shapes to the shapes 
of the bows which produce them. 
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One need not speculate on whether the early bow’s natural rise and fall of tone 
created the conventional violinistic expression of that day or whether the conven- 
tional expression evoked the appropriate bow; the fact is that writers on violin 
playing accepted this characteristic as the basis of all good bowing, as is shown in 
the following quotations on how to produce a ‘good tone’: 


Every tone, even the strongest attack, has a small, even if barely audible softness 
at the beginning of the stroke; for it would otherwise be no tone, only an unpleasant 
and unintelligible noise. This same softness must be heard also at the end of each 
stroke. Hence one must know how to divide the bow into weakness and strength, 
and therefore how by means of pressure and relaxation [of the fingers], to produce 
notes beautifully and touchingly.4 


... the hand, especially the index finger, has the most to do with the control 
of the tone... fone must]... by means of moderate pressure and release be at 
pains to seek and retain a good pure tone. 


_ ++. Care must be taken to obtain evenness of tone, which evenness must be main- 
tained at all times in the changes between strong (forte) and weak (piano).¢ 


. .. take pains always to play with earnestness and manliness, and finally strive, 
even when the tone is strong, to make it pure—to which end the division of the bow, 
changing from soft to loud, will contribute the most.7 


... Now if a string be bowed again and again, and is therefore pushed each 
time from the old vibration into either similar or slower or quicker movement accord- 
ing to the strokes following each other, the stroke must necessarily be started gently 
with a certain moderation and, without the bow being lifted, played with so smooth 
a connexion that even the strongest stroke brings the already vibrating string quite 
imperceptibly from one movement into another and different movement. This is 
what I would have you understand by that softness of which something has already 
been said in §/3. [cf. supra].® 


4Leopold Mozart, Griindliche Violinschule (Augsburg, 1756); English transl. by E. Knocker 
(London, 1948), Ch. V. 93. (My italics.) 


5 ibid., Ch. II. 96; last half of quotation added in 1787 edition. 


8 ibid., Ch. V. 912. Since according to Mozart it is impossible to produce a pure tone without 
‘dividing the bow into weakness and strength’, the term ‘evenness’ (Gleichheit) means not dynamic- 
ally even, as it does today, but evenness of tone quality. This oft repeated insistence on evenness 
may have been necessary to counteract the tendency to play with sharply defined dynamic grada- 
tions, characteristic of the shorter 17th-century and early 18th-century bows which must still 
have been in use. 


7 ibid., Ch. V. 92. In both the English and French translations of this sentence there are 
significant errors: Editha Knocker’s mistranslation made the sentence meaningless, reflecting the 
modern violinist’s failure to understand the early dynamic; J. B. Cartier in his L’Art du Violon 
(Preface) changed the last word to ‘much’—a reflexion of the smaller importance already given 
to dynamic changes by 1798. The title of Chapter V has also been mistranslated and should read: 
‘How, by adroit restraint (Mdssigung) of the Bow, one should seek to produce a good tone...’ 
‘Restraint’ or ‘moderation’ should also replace ‘control’ in the second line of 410 as well as in 
412 and 15, and in Chapter II, 95 and 6. 


8 ibid., Ch. V. §10. Both here and in paragraph 6 it is clearly shown that some version of the 
D.A. tone was used for all notes at all speeds. 
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...an even quality of tone must be maintained on the violin in strength and 
weakness... «.* 


These few remarks may suffice to enable a diligent thinker to achieve a dexterous 
control of the bow, and to produce by degrees a pleasant union of weakness and 
strength in one stroke.1° (My italics.) 


The first exercise ought to be the ‘leaning’ (appoggio) of the bow on the string 
just lightly enough to make sure that the beginning of the sound that emerges shall 
be like a breath and not like a blow on the strings. This is achieved by [initial] lightness 
of pressure, followed immediately (subito) by the bow stroke which may be reinforced 
as much as one wishes, because after the light ‘leaning’ there is no further danger of 
harshness or crudeness. 11 


J. A. Hiller follows Tartini (previous paragraph) in recommending that the bow 
stroke should begin ‘not like a blow’ but ‘like a breath’.1? 


That Viotti, like Hiller, continued this method into the era of the modern bow 
is shown by his contradictory description (by modern standards) of his method of 
teaching beginners, wherein the bow is ‘sustained . . . on the strings’ whilst observing 
‘the necessary gradations of strength’. Also significant are his instructions ‘that at 
each note the bow should be lifted above the string’ by the beginner, and that parallel 
lines (=) above a note indicate that the stroke is ‘begun, continued and ended with 
the same degree of force’. No modern teacher would use a special sign to indicate 
an even stroke, and Viotti did so because the even stroke was not taken for granted 
as it is today. 


It cannot be stated too strongly that the key to an understanding of the basic 


9 ibid., Ch. V. 13. 
AC ibid., Ch. V. Yi5. 


_ 14Giusseppe Tartini, letter to Signora Maddalena Lombardini (Padua, 1760). The trans- 
lation of this paragraph by David Boyden clarifies a point in Charles Burney, who translated 
subito as ‘gradually’. According to Burney the bow would produce the beginning of D.A., whereas 
Tartini describes a more sudden crescendo, somewhere between D.A. and D.E. 


12 Johann Adam Hiller, Anweisung zum Violinspielen (Leipzig, 1792)05 ide 


13 Marc Pincherle, Feuillets d’ Histoire du Violon (Paris, 1927), pp. 175-7. Viotti, who used 
the new Tourte bow, nevertheless continued many of the practices of the earlier outward-arched 
and straight bows because even the most revolutionary changes are accompanied by elements of 
graduality. We have no information at all about Viotti’s bow grip, but the original wrappings 
on the Tourte bow, which cover almost half of the wood, suggest that he must have continued to 
hold his thumb several inches from the frog. It is because Tourte bows were intended to be 
played with this grip that many of them are not considered good ‘playing sticks’ today. However 
the restoration of the early grip for the performance of late 18th-century music has a salutary 
effect. (See fn. 31; D. Boyden, op. cit., pp. 18, 37.) A fairly useful imitation of the early bow’s 
D.A. can be produced on the modern bow if the hair is drawn tighter than usual and the early 
grip employed, with the hand one or two inches from the frog. Fig. IV in L. Mozart shows the 
thumb held at the frog in something like the modern manner. This is an engraver’s error, contra- 
dicted by the four remaining pictures in the book, by the French engraving of L. Mozart playing 
es fe etnies SR asa ee oot and by all other 18th-century pictures and 
instructions. e violin is to be held low in the 18th-century m 
short in order to play easily at the point. a ee 
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differences between 18th-century and modern bowing lies in the astonishing meaning 
of the term ‘evenness’ as described in Footnote 6. 


Inasmuch as a ‘pure’ tone can be obtained only by means of dynamic shading, 
anak lists four ways of dividing the stroke by ‘changing from soft to loud’. (cf. 
ig. II. 


Fig. 

Dynamic A a pie Ist DIvIsIon 
Dynamic B (Minnis SS 2nD DIvIsION 
Dynamic C ee ete) 3RD DIVISION 
Dynamic D <§ = ee 4TH DIVISION 
DYNAMIC E ( ee, 

DYNAMIC F eee eaacal 

DYNAMIC G 


Dynamic H a ) 


Division 1 is the basic tone described by many writers, which conforms most 
directly to the natural ‘softness’ at the beginning and end of each stroke. It is the 
popular messa di voce, used by singers on long notes and considered by Quantz to 
be synonymous with them. 


The remaining divisions are essentially variations of the first. Whilst the second 
starts loudly, it must nevertheless have the ‘small if barely audible softness which is 
at the beginning of each stroke . . . even the strongest attack’. The third division is 
the only one which does not have a diminuendo at the end; it is therefore the only 
one in which the increased volume is not produced in the usual way with increased 
finger-pressure and closeness to the bridge, but rather with increased bow speed. 
This is quite exceptional—no textbook before the mid-19th-century suggests this 
manner of producing a crescendo; yet it is the chief means used today not only for 
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crescendo but for forte in general. The point is fundamental in distinguishing the 
modern broad playing from the 18th-century smaller stroke. 


Mozart considered ail the divisions similar with respect to articulation in ordinary 
playing, as is explained in Footnote 8. 


Despite the clarity and insistence of Mozart’s explanations and the fact that 
many of them are corroborated by his contemporaries, modern violinists, eager to 
find historical justification for their different modern bowing, have been ready to 
throw the entire library of unequivocal evidence overboard and seize upon the 
following isolated statement of Mozart’s as justification: 


After describing the four divisions, Mozart says: ‘But besides this, a very useful 
experiment may be made. Namely, to endeavour to produce a perfectly even tone 
with a slow stroke. Draw the bow from one end to the other whilst sustaining through- 
out an even strength of tone. But hold the bow well back, for the longer and more 
even the stroke can be made, the more you will become master of your bow, which 
is highly necessary for the proper performance of a slow piece’. 


It is quite obvious that Mozart presents this as an ‘experiment’ or exercise in 
gaining control of ‘slow’ strokes and not as the way in which he wishes all music 
to be played. Had he intended in this one paragraph to contradict universal con- 
temporary practice as well as everything he says throughout his book, he would 
say, at least, that this is the way in which certain music should be played, and would 
call attention to its importance. But since he has already insisted not once but several 
times that a ‘good’, ‘pure’ tone can be produced only by means of dynamic shading 
(i.e. divisions) he takes it for granted that by excluding the practice of dynamically 
even strokes from the divisions and calling it an ‘experiment’, he has made his meaning 
clear. Also significant is the fact that Mozart nowhere again refers to this ‘experiment’, 
whereas there are about sixty-six references to the application of the dynamic divi- 
sions.!4 Actually Mozart’s ‘perfectly even stroke’ would, because of the ‘small... 
softness at the beginning and end of each stroke’, sound like D.E., which is essentially 
D.A. with a larger plateau in the middle. 


Like Mozart, L’Abbé le fils gives instructions to increase and diminish the tone 
(‘enfler’ and ‘diminuer’), and to spin it out (‘filer’), that is, ‘sustain it a certain length 
of time with the same amount of strength’ (. . . ‘le soutenir un certain temps au méme 
degré de force’).15 


14 As against modern books on violin playing, where dynamic shading plays a minor réle, in 
Mozart’s almost every instruction in bowing and ornamentation is given with direct or indirect 
reference to dynamic expression. Most of these instructions show a preference for the first division, 
with a scattering of references to the other divisions; and all of them must be viewed in relation 
to a bow in which ‘every stroke starts with a momentary softness . . . even the strongest accent’. 
The following list of references shows where these instructions, based on the bowing method des- 
cribed in Ch. V, [10 (f.n. 8), will be found. Ch. I, Sec. iii, 49, 18, 19; Ch. IV, 9122, 23, 27 (footnote); 
Ch. VE 98; 10;.13,.1 5516; ChoVil,( Secs iG e10: th012 83.31. 20 Sec aaa Ded 5 Onis 
Ch. IX, (8, 9, 10, 11, 12 (1787 edition), 13, 15, 16, 17, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28; Ch. X, CT i le 23 lie 
re Fao ie 7, 8, 9 (also 1787 edition), 12, 13, 17; Ch. XII, 42, 3, 5, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 


15 LAbbé le fils (J. Saint-Sevin), Principes du Violon (Paris, 1761), Dal: 
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Unlike Mozart’s sustained tone, that of l’Abbé is intended primarily for ‘l’expres- 
sion’, and is therefore not maintained from one end of the bow to the other but merely 
‘un certain tems’. It is significant that his illustrations of the ‘son filé’ are all marked 
with diminuendo signs!1® What he intends is evidently an expressive version of 
Mozart’s ‘perfectly even tone’, with a slightly different plateau in the middle. 


As already said, the natural diminuendo at the end of the stroke occurs in all 
Mozart’s ‘divisions’ except No. 3, which ends with a crescendo produced by increasing 
the speed of the bow. Since such a stroke is mentioned nowhere else in the book, 
while there are dozens of specific references to the normal diminuendo, this ‘division’ 
must have been used only in exceptional cases such as Geminiani’s bowing in con- 
junction with vibrato: ‘long continued swelling the Sound by Degrees, drawing the 
Bow nearer the Bridge and ending it very strong . . . (to express) Majesty, Dignity, 
ete.*? 


Geminiani considered the diminuendo at the end of the stroke so normal, on the 
other hand, that he announced his intention of leaving out the diminuendo sign after 
the crescendo, in order not to make the printed page too confusing.18 The absence 
of both signs from the published versions of his sonatas and of most of his other 
non-pedagogical works does not mean, however, that they were played without 
various types of D.A. strokes. In practice, the crescendo stroke provides a perfect 
acoustical complement to the hard attack and diminuendo of the harpsichord. The 
performer’s conventional right to free dynamic expression was a necessary corollary 
of free ornamentation, bowing, rhythmic expression, etc. 


2. The Crescendo-Diminuendo Stroke and \8th-Century Expression 


Early and modern textbooks on bowing are diametrically opposed in their 
basic principles, one teaching D.A. tone, the other even tone. Modern teaching 
relegates D.A. tone to the category of special effect taught at a more advanced stage. 


Modern technique aims not only to achieve a perfectly even tone but also to 
conceal the sound of bow changes so that the modern ideal, the ‘endless bow’, will 
be realized. 18th-century performers aimed on the contrary to emphasize each bow 
change with a fitting artistic diminuendo between strokes. Because of the character 


16 jbid. p. 16. The ‘son filé’ has maintained an ambiguous character to this day, signifying 
sometimes notes that are dynamically even, sometimes a crescendo-diminuendo ; see Harvard 
Dictionary of Music (1944), Filar il tuono. 


17 F. Geminiani, The Art of Playing on the Violin (London, 1751), p. 8; facsimile edition, 
edited by David Boyden (Oxford, 1952). Michel Corrette in his L’Ecole d’Orphée (Paris, 1738), 
p. 34, suggests occasional final crescendi on long expressive notes, while F. Veracini in his Sonate 
Accademiche, op. 2 (1744) also has them on crotchets. (Cited in Rosamund Harding, Origins of 
Musical Time and Expression, London, 1938, Pl. 23.) 


18 Geminiani, Rules for Playing in a true Taste (London, 1739) Preface. At the very 
beginning of his Art of Playing on the Violin (p. 2) he says: ‘One of the principal Beauties of the 
Violin is the swelling or encreasing and softening the Sound; which is done by pressing the Bow upon 
the Strings with the Fore-finger more or less. In playing all long Notes the Sound should be begun 
soft, and gradually swelled iill the Middle and from thence gradually softened till the End. 
Quantz (Versuch (Berlin, 1752)) has many similar instructions , for typical remarks, cf. Ch. XII, 
418; Ch. XIII, entire; Ch. XIV, 910, 11, 25; Ch. XVII, Sec. ii, 126, 27, 28. 
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of the 18th-century violin and vibrato, and the springy nature of the bow, the crescendo- 
diminuendo stroke has none of the oversweet, maudlin effect that it would have on the 
more sustained modern bow. Thus the modern basic /egato bowing stands opposed 
to the early non-legato bowing (a designation suggested by David Boyden).?® 


Today the two primary means of emotional expression are vibrato and glissando, 
both functions of the left hand; such was not the case in the past. Vibrato was sub- 
servient to the bow’s dynamics, whilst the sound of sliding fingers in changing posi- 
tions cannot be produced on the early violin because it is held without chin pressure 
or chinrest, a position necessitating the use of thumb, wrist and fingers in shifting.?° 


The primary source of emotional expression, ‘the soul of the violin’, was the bow, 
with its constant rise and fall of dynamics producing in skilled hands not only a singing 
but also an eloquent, chiaroscuro speaking quality, perfectly suited to the contem- 
porary doctrine of the affections (Affektenlehre), according to which music was 
modelled on oratory.”? 


19 This fundamental change is reflected in the fact that the term detaché originally meant 
strokes literally separated, whereas today detaché sounds legato. 


20 To the i18th-century violinist, vibrato was a ‘slow’ movement of the fingers used to reinforce 
the bow’s dynamic changes by increasing and decreasing speed and pressure according to the tonal 
volume. cf. L. Mozart, op. cit. Ch. V, 95; Ch. XI, {1-7; Quantz, op. cit. Ch. XIV, 410; Ch. XVII, 
Sec. ii, 732; Geminiani, op. cit. p. 8. G. Tartini, Traité des Agrémens (Padua, c. 1750) describes 
vibrato as an alternate increase and decrease of finger pressure, scarcely changing the pitch, and 
performed so slowly that the ‘undulations’ can be counted by the listener. For this reason he 
provides extensively illustrated instructions for the special type of vibrato necessary for syncopated 
passages, since the use of strong finger-pressure where the weak should be would spoil the synco- 
pated effect. These instructions were afterwards copied by Leopold Mozart and Campagnoli. 
A vibrato of this kind, of great affective powers, would be practically inaudible on the modern 
violin which requires a wider vibrato, which in turn must be much faster in order not to sound 
nauseating. Such a wide vibrato borders on the trill performed on viols and violins with two 
closely-placed fingers doing a vibrato-like motion (cf. Simpson, Tartini, etc.). While it may be 
argued that the effect of the wide, fast vibrato in relation to the modern violin is similar to that of 
the slow narrow one on the early violin, the tonal and aesthetic significance in each case is totally 
different. Thus suggestions for vibrato by early writers should not be considered a licence to employ 
the modern semi-trill ad libitum. 


1 F. Geminiani, op. cit., p. 7, says the piano and forte ‘are both extremely necessary to express 
the Intention of the Melody; and as all good Musick should be composed in Imitation of a Dis- 
course, these two Ornaments are designed to produce the same Effects that an Orator does by 
raising and falling his Voice.’ Mozart, op. cit., Ch. XII, §7, 8, says . . . ‘care must be taken to find 
and to render the affect which the composer wished to have brought out; and as sadness often 
alternates with joy, each must be carefully depicted according to its kind. In a word, all must be 
so played that the player himself be moved thereby. From this it follows that the prescribed piano 
and forte must be observed most exactly, and that one must not go on playing always on one level 
like a hurdy-gurdy. Yea, one must know how to change from piano to forte without directions 
and of one’s own accord, each at the right time; for this means, in the well-known phraseology of 
the painters, Light and Shade.’ 


All of this is a far cry from the smooth ‘objective performance’ of the modern legato school 
of bowing. An examination of a few bars from an Adagio of Quantz, with all the dynamics care- 
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3. The Slur and Non-Legato Bowing 


In slurring a group of notes on one bow the initial crescendo usually occurred on 
the first note of the group, which was invariably held longer.?? 


A group of slurred notes lacked the distinct articulation provided by non-legato 
bowing, and thus underwent a complete change of character, as is shown by a com- 
parison of a and 4 in Fig. [V. With the modern bow’s even dynamics and the broad 
romantic pitch vibrato, on the other hand, the different bowings at c and d produce 
scarcely any audible effect,?° particularly in group performance. 


Fig: Z 
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fully indicated, shows the ‘spoken’ performance in action: J. J. Quantz, op. cit., Ch. XIII, 941-3, 
Tab. XVII. 


The many dynamic signs below the stave can give only a hint as to the various tonal gradations 
and changes of speed in vibrato that went with them; this treatment is diametrically opposed to 
the ‘broad’ dynamics of the modern performance shown above the stave, which derives from 
the Wagner tradition. 


22 The lengthening of the first of a group of slurred notes is a natural convention of perfor- 
mance which has prevailed in varying degrees throughout musical history; cf. Quantz, op. cit., 
Che Viesee iia ios Ch. x4 T1270) Mozart” opycit), Che vil, Sec.) 12,55 Cha xilL{5510) 
Internal musical evidence shows that composers took this phrasing for granted. Quantz, op. cit., 
Tab. XVII, x8, shows a group of six slurred demisemiquavers, the first of which must be played 
with a crescendo, obviously impossible unless it is held to some extent; and J. S. Bach often gives 
the first of a large group of demisemiquavers a separate bow whilst the remainder are slurred, 
thus implying a quantitative accent on the first note. Geminiani in his book on the violin, op. cit., 
objects to the stressing of the first note of the bar in playing the detached notes in Ex. XXIV, but 
does not say anything about slurred notes. His statement that composers ‘always’ marked the 
place where they wanted notes stressed, is as untrue of himself as it is of his contemporaries—one 
could say with more accuracy that such places were never marked. Equally doubtful is his objec- 
tion to the ‘wretched Rule of drawing the Bow down at the first Note of every Bar’, an objection 
not made by any of his contemporaries, but nevertheless consistent with Muffat’s description of 
Italian bowing about 60 years earlier. Despite his protestations, however, Geminiani followed this 
‘wretched rule’ about three-quarters of the time in his own compositions. Quantz and Mozart 
do not object to the rule but point out that it is sometimes necessary to break it. In the era of 
Expressive Rhythm the need for a down-bow on the ‘good notes’ of the bar was generally taken 
for granted. cf. Sol Babitz, A Problem of Rhythm in Baroque Music, Musical Quarterly (Oct., 1952). 
Quantz’s statement (Ch. XVII, Sec. ii, 410, 11) that ‘nowadays’ in certain cases the up-stroke must 
be as strong as the down-stroke, shows that it was usually less so. In the 18th century when short 
bows were played with the wrist-stroke leading the forearm, the naturally more powerful down- 
stroke of the wrist made down-strokes slightly stronger. This would coincide with Quantz’s state- 
ment that with moderately fast notes the odd-numbered ones are not only longer but also slightly 
stronger, ‘inégales’ sounding more convincing in this way. (Ch. XI, 12). When Mozart says that 
fast strokes must be accented ‘as much in the up-stroke as in the down’, he too implies that when 
there is no special accent the down-stroke is stronger (Ch. V, 4/6). 


23 So potent was the expressive articulation of the early bow that Charles Burney described 
his astonishment in hearing Giardini in 1769 ‘play an air with variations, in which, by repeating 
each strain with different bowing, without changing a single note in the melody, he gave it all the 
effect and novelty of a new variation of the passages’. (General History of Music (1789), Vol. I, 

) 


p. 443 


Thanks to the even dynamics of modern /egato bowing, editors and performers can add and 
subtract as many slurs as they like in early music, without anyone being the wiser. Quantz’s 
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The following passage 24 played in the modern /egato style sounds like B, whereas 
with the non-/egato bowing the repeated notes are forcefully articulated: 


A SSeS SS GE (SO Be SM 
5. oe = — o_o 


The modern concept, according to which several consecutive notes or figures are 
seen as part of a longer sustained line, is a product of the /egato style and of 19th- 
century expressiveness, and has no place in the dynamically punctuated performance 
of the era of the Affektenlehre.”* 


4. The Silence Between Strokes 


With the non-legato bowing, the pianissimo between strokes in espressivo passages 
may approach so close to silence that it is difficult to tell whether the borderline between 
the two has actually been crossed. 


Many early writers do indeed recommend this manner of playing, which entails 
raising the bow from the string at the point as well as at the frog—something very 
easily done with the early bow but very difficult and unrewarding on the modern bow. 
Nowadays the bow is raised at the point only in the fouetré (or ‘whipped’ bowing), 
but in early bowing practice it was a common procedure. 


Leopold Mozart recommends lifting the bow, for instance, at the dot in the 
following example—something very difficult to do today:*® 


Fig: wu 
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Modern players simply stop the bow in a case of this kind. 


statement that ‘notes must not sound as if they were stuck together’ (op. cit., Ch. XI, $10) stands 
as a critique of modern Jegato performance of such music. 


The influence of the early slur on articulation was so great that it assumed the rdle of an 
ornament or special effect, during the course of which it was superfluous to add further ornaments 
(Quantz, op. cit., Ch. XVII, Sec. ii, 912; C. P. E. Bach, Versuch . . . (1753), Ch. Il, Appoggiatura, 


4120). Christopher Simpson, in The Division Violist (1659), listed the slur among the ‘Smooth 
Graces’. 


24 From Bach’s E major Violin Concerto. 
25 cf. the broken-up emotional phrasing suggested by Quantz, footnote 21. 


26 op. cit., Ch. VI, Sec. ii. 91, Ex. 8. This lifting is very difficult for modern violinists to 
grasp. When the early bow falls back on the string its natural bounce produces not a controlled 
semiquaver but a note much shorter and later, followed at once by the next stroke. The double-dot 
is sometimes involuntary with the early bow. 


The vertical line in Fig. VI indicated that the bow was to be lifted for a short accented note. 
Mozart’s examples of dotted notes are not always so clearly notated, however, as he often writes 
them without the vertical lines (Ch. VIII, Sec. i, 919; Ch. IX, 94; Ch. X, 20, etc.), knowing that 
this conventional notation is adequate for violinists who are accustomed to lift the bow in playing 
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Still more significant, however, are Mozart’s instructions for leaving the bow 
on the string, for they have become quite meaningless today. No modern violinist 
would need to be told to keep his bow on the string whilst playing notes under a slur, 
yet Mozart is most insistent about it.27 


His instruction that the bow should be left on the string in playing a Cantilena 
provides negative evidence that in slow as well as in gay movements the usual practice 
was to lift the bow.?§ 


He also warns the player against changing bows in the middle of a trill, since that 
in his opinion would be as illogical as a singer taking breath in the middle of a long 
note.*? Obviously the change of bow could not be concealed then as it is today. 


Modern performers who do not like to lift the bow and are accustomed to play 
what is written, are apt to take at face value Mozart’s statement that notes with a 
vertical line over them are played short with a lifted bow, and to play in this manner 
only those notes which have lines over them. 


dotted notes. Mozart’s instructions not to lift the bow if the line is removed in the above example, 
show that players were liable to lift it even under a slur. That a silence between notes was also 
common in keyboard playing is shown by Quantz’s instructions that quavers and crotchets should 
normally be held only half their length—slightly shorter in staccato, and sostenuto only when 
slurred (op. cit., Ch. XVII, Sec. vi, 30). 


27 ibid., Ch. I, Sec. iii, §16. Further evidence of the early violinist’s tendency to lift the bow 
from the string is provided by the following admonitions: 

In playing a chain of trills on one bow ‘the bow must never leave the violin entirely, but... 
the trilling note must be carried through evenly by means of a scarcely noticeable accent’. (ibid., 
Chexe 7212) 

‘But when accenting a note strongly [a crotchet marked /p] the bow must not be lifted from 
the string as some very clumsy people do, but must be continued in the stroke so that the tone 
may still be heard continuously, although it gradually dies away.’ (Ch. XII, 48.) (The ‘clumsy 
people’ are probably violinists of the previous generation, who, with their extremely short Baroque 
bow, were more inclined to shorten note-values.) 


In the following musical example: 
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suggests that the first two notes ‘be attacked rather more strongly and the remainder 
uenaae quietly and smoothly on to them, without accents or lift of the bow’. (Ch. VI, 10.) 
(As in the previous quotation, he wishes to restrain the early bow’s natural tendency to leave the 
string after an accent.) Quantz, like Mozart, knew that the mere presence of a slur over a dotted 
quaver and semiquaver figure was not adequate to make the performer keep the bow on the 
string; he therefore used the term Sostenuto to describe this procedure (ibid., Ch. XVII, Sec. ii, 


1/26). 


28 ihid., Ch. V, 914. Mozart gives two examples of short accented notes to be introduced in 
slow BP odiae alpen (ibid., Ch. IX, 23; Ch. X, 20). Instructions by Mozart and others to 
play with the bow ‘on the string’ should not be misinterpreted to mean that the ubiquitous non- 


legato D.A. of the early bow became the modern D.F. 


29 ibid., Ch. X, §9. The trend towards more sustained bowing is revealed by the footnote 
added Peis 1787 Dts in which the new ‘fashion’ of changing the bow to make a ‘horribly 


long trill’ is condemned. 
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This literal interpretation of the rule deprives the performer of many oppor- 
tunities for enlivening the music by playing with lifted bow, as well as by adding 
slurs where they are needed. Mozart himself inadvertently provides proof that his 
notation was not to be taken at face value in the examples at the end of Chapter IV, 
which are in the conventional approximate notation (upper stave of Fig. VIII), whilst 
the examples in the explanatory paragraphs—to which the numbers in parentheses 
refer—contain the literal notation shown on the lower stave, with lines and slurs more 
adequately marked for teaching purposes. 


That the phrasing of minims should be equated with that of shortened quavers 
(28) is something unheard-of in modern performance practice. 


Though the raising of the bow between strokes must have been widely practised, 
it seems to have been favoured above all by French violinists.2° The keyboard term 
silence d’articulation had no equivalents in other languages.*1 


5. Staccato, Spiccato and Accents 


Whilst Geminiani was opposed to lifting the bow from the string in playing fast 
semiquavers, Tartini recommended short silences between the notes for the purpose 
of practising correct wrist motion. In playing this bouncing staccato at the point, 
the bow almost leaves the string between notes; and the resultant silence creates the 
desired effect, which is the equivalent of the modern spiccato, lacking only its hard 
attack. No modern violinist would practise this at the point, as Tartini recommends, 
since such a bowing is impracticable.” 


30 Brijon, Reflexions sur la musique . . . (Paris, 1763), says on p. 2 of music that the bow must 
be raised ‘ever so little’ between all the notes in his book. Quantz, op. cit., Ch. XVII, Sec. ii, 926, 
preferred the French ‘short and articulated stroke’ to the Italian ‘longer and heavier stroke’ for 
accompaniments. 


31 This style persisted in France well into the 19th century. Carl Flesch told me that he heard 
in his youth (1890) in Paris a very old violinist who played with a slight lifting of the bow between 
strokes. To facilitate this D.A. bowing whilst using a modern bow, he held the bow in the old 
manner, with the thumb about three inches from the frog. I have found this method particularly 
useful in performing works of the W. A. Mozart period with the modern bow. 


52 Tartini, Letter, op. cit. This preference on Tartini’s part seems to be consistent with his 


ae which favoured delicacy rather than spirit (according to Burney, Music in Germany, 1773, 
ol. 


; Quanitz, op. cit., Ch. XVII, Sec. ii, 27, has no objection to lifting the bow from the string 
in playing short, fast notes but warns against lifting it so much that it becomes separated (entfernet) 
from the string, since that would create a hacked effect. To Quantz, objectionable lifting was a 
matter of degree. It is easy to see how modern readers, accustomed to a bow which is either on or 
off the string and unaware of the soft attack of the early bow, can be confused by instructions 
which say that it may be ‘lifted’ from the string but not separated from it. 
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Geminiani does not say whether or not fast semiquavers are played at the point, 
but since he, like Tartini, speaks of wrist motion in connexion with this bowing, and 
since most contemporary writers who do likewise say that it should be at the point, %$ 
we may assume that he intended the same. Actually Geminiani’s semiquavers ‘play’d 
plain and the bow .. . not taken off the string’ or played the with ‘Bow... always 
drawn straight on the Strings, and never raised from them . . .”34 are not completely 
opposed to Tartini’s semiquavers ‘with a little space between every two...’ (D.H.). 


Fig: x ania TRATINI 


In Fig. IX the difference between A and B is one of degree, because when played not 
too quickly there is a slight diminuendo between the strokes (D.A.), even though the 
bow is nominally ‘on the string’.*> It is possible, of course, that Geminiani was 


33 Michel Corrette, op. cit., p. 8; Robert Crome, The Fiddle New Model’d, London, 1740. In 
general much of the playing must have been near the point, since all pictures (with one exception) 
show the bow playing above the middle. Fast crotchets, quavers and faster notes were played 
using ‘. . . the wrist much, the arm but little, and the shoulder not at all’. (Geminiani, Ex. IX.) 
This ratio is the exact opposite of modern procedure where the wrist is inactive or, at best, passive. 
The only stroke which Quantz recommends for the lowest part of the bow is that shown in Fig. 
XIIA of this article. 


Also opposed to modern practice is Mozart’s suggestion (Ch. II, 46) for playing in general: 
‘the shoulder . . . moved but little, the elbow more but the wrist quite freely and naturally... .’ 
Geminiani’s suggestion to turn ‘the right-hand Side of the Violin a little downwards, so that there 
may be no Necessity of raising the Bow very high when the fourth String is to be struck’, shows 
that when the shoulder ‘moved but little’ the violin had to be held in a manner accessible to wrist 
string-changing. The shorter stroke that is implied also results in a different tone quality. Gemi- 
niani’s statement that the ‘best Performers are least sparing of their Bow’ must refer only to the 
performance of long slow notes. 


34 op. cit., Ex. XX, XXIV. 


35 That Geminiani himself did not interpret his phrase ‘on the string’ very strictly, is shown by 
the fact that he used his own sign for ‘on the string’ bowing (/ ) in conjunction with fast dotted 
semiquaver and demisemiquaver patterns. (ibid.) 


Fig: X Played oppron: 


If one observes the contemporary rule that the dot is silent, and the following short note 
delayed: (Fig. XB), then it is necessary to use that slight semi-lifting at the point which the early 
bow performs automatically if the player plays ‘plain’ and the bow is on the string. This bowing 
is not recommended by Geminiani for similar passages in slow movements, where there is time 
for an expressive crescendo on the first note and for a real lifting of the bow from the string as it is 
returned near the frog for the up bow—which is just as short and sharp in slow as in fast move- 
ments. (Quantz, op. cit., Ch. V, 920; Ch. XVII, Sec. ii, 913; L. Mozart, op. cit., Ch. I, Sec. iii, 
48-11; Ch. IV, 11; Ch. VII, Sec. ii, Ex. 4, 8, 29; Ch. VIII, Sec. i, 119; Ch. IX, 74; Ch. X, 920.) 
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thinking of semiquavers played so quickly that there would be no time for the 
slight finger-pressure on each note necessary in the Tartini bowing: they would be 
played in a completely even, expressionless manner. In such passages it would be 
pointless to follow the ‘rule of the down bow’ and Geminiani’s objection to it, cited 
above, would be understandable. A present-day violinist could not possibly play 
Fig. [XB at the point, yet Tartini suggests that it should be practised at the point 
before other parts of the bow are attempted, obviously because it was easiest there. 


Apart from Geminiani’s differences with his contemporaries, however, his vari- 
ance from modern bowing practice is completely confusing to the present-day violinist. 


For instance, he says in his oft-quoted Twentieth Example that staccato with 
‘the bow... taken off the strings at every note’ is ‘bad or particular’ at all times 
except with quavers and crotchets in fast tempi. From this the modern reader would 
infer that staccato played on the string is good on all other occasions, and would be 
puzzled at Geminiani’s failure to provide for this bowing. Geminiani makes no 
provision for it simply because staccato with the bow on the string did not exist at 
the time—he was only differentiating between staccato with the bow raised, D.H., 
and with the bow half raised, D.A. (see below). This explains why the terms 
staccato and spiccato were synonymous in the 18th century. 


The sudden added pressure and release of the index-finger in Fig. LXB. produces 
an accent and shortens the notes to approximately half sound and half silence. This 
is the basis of all early staccato and related bowings. 


Because index-finger pressure by itself is not strong enough to produce a power- 
ful accent, it is necessary to assist it with an arm motion by throwing the bow on 
the string. This method does not result in a forced sound because the vertical fall 
of the bow, tempered by the horizontal motion of the beginning of the stroke, results 
in a diagonal approach which allows that momentary softness of tone that must 
precede ‘even the strongest attack’. 


Just as the normal crescendo of the early bow produces its complementary 
diminuendo, the abnormally sudden and strong crescendo of the accented stroke 
produces an equally sudden diminuendo, as the resiliency of the bow makes it bound 
from the string as high as it was before the attack. It describes an arc rather like a U, 
and the sound that results is like D.H. It is for this reason that early writers generally 
speak of the accented bowing as abgesetzet (raised), whereas in modern playing of 
accents the bow not only remains on the string but actually presses into the string 
before the stroke, causing a hard accent (D.G.) that sounds like the consonants k or f, 
in contrast to the accent of the early bow which sounds like /a. 


All modern accented strokes such as martelé, slurred staccato, chords, or sforzato 
begin with a hard biting attack that is impracticable on the early bow; there the only 
equivalent is some version of the D.A. accent. The modern bow’s portato, while 
corresponding to the early bow’s soft expressive accent is much more limited in 
dynamic range, as is the raised portato at the lower part of the bow. Modern perfor- 
mers interested in authentic readings would do well to eliminate all biting attacks 
in music before Viotti, and to use very few until after Beethoven. 
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The article on violin playing in Grove V recommends an invariably ‘crisp, clear 
attack in performing early music; this is an unfortunate lapse resulting from the 
failure of its author to accept the 18th-century technique. 


Though in playing crotchets, for example, the raising of the bow from the string 
may be clearly seen, it is sometimes difficult to tell whether or not the bow actually 
leaves the string in playing staccato quavers and semiquavers, particularly in fast 
movements. Quantz, in speaking of staccato playing, says that the bow is raised 
(abgesetzet) from the string; but later in the same paragraph that it is somewhat 
(etwas) raised from the string.?* This ‘carelessness’ of Quantz’s is shared by other 
writers*? and shows that while today staccato and saltando are two different things, 
with the 18th-century bow they were practically identical.3® 


The infinite variety of subtle gradations possible with the early bow but not with 
its modern successor, is another example of the fact that every improvement entails 
a loss as well as a gain. 


Early writers generally agreed that, in Allegro movements, quavers are played 
with the bow lifted from the string whilst semiquavers are played on the string.*® 
Applied to the opening of Bach’s Concerte for 2 Violins the result is musically logical. 


36 op. cit., Ch. XVII, Sec. ii, {27. Dolmetsch (pp. 56-57) reflects the modern practice of 
stopping the bow instead of lifting it on a short rest, when he mistranslates abgesetzet as ‘stopped’, 
in reference to the dotting mentioned in F.N. 26. 

Both Quantz (ibid. §18) and L. Mozart (Ch. I, Sec. iii, 17) agree on the difference between the 
dot and vertical line over slurred notes: the line is a staccato (struck, lifted) whereas the dot 
indicates not an attack, as it does today, but a soft parlando in which the notes are ‘differentiated 
somewhat by a slight pressure’ or ‘bold brush stroke’ (tockiret). Because of the soft accent of the 
dot, it is practically never seen at this period except in conjunction with a slur. 


37 David Boyden, op. cit., quotes several examples of unclear writing on this point. Modern 
translators misinterpret abgesetzet to mean ‘stopped’, whereas Quantz’s meaning is clearly 
‘lifted’. 


38 The absence of a standardized bow also conspired to make some of the instructions approxi- 
mate. Mozart says ‘The weight of a violin bow is an important factor, and equally its length or 
shortness. A heavier and larger bow must be used more lightly and retarded somewhat less (in 
slurred bouncing bows) whereas a lighter and shorter bow must be pressed down more and retarded 
more’. (op. cit., Ch. VU, Sec. i, 17). 

Hawkins writes, in 1776: ‘The bow of the violin has been gradually increasing in length for 
these last seventy years; it is now about twenty-eight inches. In the year 1720, a bow of twenty- 
four inches was, on account of its length, called a Sonata bow; the common [dance] bow was shorter 
and by the account above given, the French bow must have been shorter still.’ ( General History... 
Book XVII, Ch. CLXIII.) Pictures of violinists in the early part of the century show, however, 
that some very large bows must have been in existence earlier than Hawkins supposes. 


39 Geminiani, op. cit., Ex. XX. 
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In the following Bourrée,*° however, the quavers are played on the string whilst 


Fig: El 


the crotchets are shortened with raised bows. The quavers in the Bourrée and the 
semiquavers in the Concerto are played at about the same speed because they are the 
fastest notes in their respective movements and establish the tempo. 


6. Multiple Stops 


It is generally supposed nowadays that it was possible, with the early bow, to 
loosen the tension of the bow hair by releasing the thumb pressure, and thereby. play 
on three or four strings at once. No historical evidence has been found to support 
this view—such evidence all goes to show, in fact, that chords were played in the 
arpeggiated manner of the lute; yet the theory of the sustained chords continues to 
receive popular credence, thanks to its wide dissemination in Albert Schweitzer’s 
book on J. S. Bach. 


I have found by actual experiment on various early bows that the slightest release 
of thumb pressure weakens the clamp formed by the thumb and fingers and causes 
the bow to fall from the hand. It was this indisputable fact that made Schweitzer 
abandon his efforts to encourage the performance of Bach’s solo sonatas with the 
authentic early bow, and to turn instead to a modern gadget which permits finger 
control of hair tension.‘ 


With a long 18th-century bow it is possible to sustain a chord on three strings at 
once for about 14 seconds—with the modern bow about 3 seconds is possible because 
of its greater sustaining powers. Neither can play long chords as they are written, 
but the modern bow is structurally better suited for moderate chord sustaining, a 
fact which may have suggested the present-day theory that chords used to be sustained 
in the past. 


40 From Partita I for solo violin. 


; 41 cf. David Boyden, op. cit., for a refutation of the Schweitzer theory. Other refutations of 
this theory and of the Arnold Schering article from which it was derived (Bach Jahrbuch, 1904, 
p. 104ff.) have been written by G. Beckmann, Das Violinspiel in Deutschland vor 1700 (Leipzig, 
1918); Andreas Moser, Zu Joh. Seb. Bach’s Sonaten und Partiten fiir Violine Allein, Bach Jahrbuch 
(1920), p. 30ff.; K. Gerhartz, Zur dlteren Violintechnik, ZfMW, VII (1924-5), pp. 6-12. Despite 
all this demolition, however, and the fact that the theory has been renounced by Arnold Schering, 
who invented it, it continues to lead a respectable existence in such unlikely places as the Journal 
of the American Musicological Society, Fall 1951, p. 273. The bows of Schroeder and Telmanyi 


are merely examples of adventures in ‘improving’ on the authentic bows in order to carry out 
modern aesthetic aims. 
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According to Quantz, chords are ‘broken’*? in two ways (Fig. XIII). 


In A, where the chord is followed by a rest, one starts on the lowest string, play- 
ing on the others ‘swiftly one after the other’, then raising the bow from the string 
in typical accent fashion; in B, ‘where no rest follows, the bow remains lying on the 
upper string’. Similarly, Rameau tells violists that in cases where it is not con- 
venient to play two or more notes together, they should play them arpeggio, ‘finishing 
upon the one on the side of which the melody continues’. Since Rameau does not 
tell us what differentiates the two types of chords, we are left with an ambiguous 
statement regarding chords played together but a clear statement with respect to 
arpeggio.*® While both the violin and viol arpeggiated chords, their methods of tone 
production were quite different. The grip with which the viol bow was held militated 
against the violinistic crescendo-diminuendo bowing possible only with constant index- 
finger pressure and release. The viol’s comparatively bland strokes, ‘tout en lair’, 
must at times have annoyed Purcell who, according to Hawkins, ordered a ‘mock 
eulogium’ to that instrument whose sound is a ‘whet whet whet and a sweep sweep 
sweep’. 


Chord arpeggiation lends itself ideally to the D.A. character of the early bow, 
with a crescendo either during the arpeggiation or else during the playing of the 


42 Quantz, op. cit., Ch. XVII, Sec. ii, 418. ‘Broken’ and ‘played’ were apparently synonymous 
to Quantz, for he mentions no other way of executing chords on the violin. Both he and L. 
Mozart (op. cit., Ch. XII, 21) say that the notes of a chord are to be played ‘together’; but Quantz, 
by adding that this means ‘broken’, shows that ‘together’ meant ‘on one stroke’, as distinct from 
the many-stroked bariolage. Although Quantz’s instructions are found in a chapter addressed to 
ripieno players they apply, in fact, to all violinists, for he invariably points out differences between 
ripieno and solo style where they are significant. Furthermore, Quantz agrees with other writings 
not addressed to ripieno players alone. He did not oppose the ripieno violinist to the soloist but 
rather identified them, saying that the best training for a soloist was to take part in an orchestra. 
(Ch. XI, 98; Ch. XVII, Sec. vii, 915; Ch. XVII, Sec. i.) 


43 J. Ph. Rameau, Concerts en Trio (1742), quoted in Arnold Dolmetsch, The Interpretation 
of the Music of the XVII and XVIII Centuries (London, 1916), p. 270. Leclair in Le T ombeau 
(1734), A, 


and Pisendel in a solo Sonata (17172), B, give some indication of the many ways 1n which 
chord arpeggiation helps to clarify the line-drawing. Because the E and A strings on the early 
violin did not overpower the lower strings as much as they do on the modern violin, upward and 
downward chord arpeggiation sounded more balanced and acoustically natural. 
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lowest note, which according to Thomas Mace should be held longer in full chords. ** 


It would seem that the swiftly played short chord, without the holding of the 
bass, was more characteristic of the galant and classic periods than of the Baroque. 
J. J. Rousseau called the Arpeggio a ‘Manner of performing the different notes in 
rapid succession instead of striking them at once’. He adds: “There are instruments 
on which a chord cannot be produced except by arpeggiation; instruments such as the 
violin, the ’cello and the viol, and all those played with a bow, because the con- 
vexity of the bridge prevents the bow from pressing on all the strings at once... . 
What is done on the violin from necessity is done on the harpsichord from choice 
(gout).’4° 


In the 19th century, when the true arpeggiated chord played on one string at a 
time became too feeble for the resounding new music, a noisier method of chord- 
breaking developed whereby the chord was split into two parts with continuous 
multiple stops sounding (Fig. XV).*° 


At the same time, the appoggiatura, which in the 18th century was played on the 
beat, moved to the left to be played before the beat in the 19th century so that the 
consonance would be on the beat. The bass of the split chord underwent a similar 
metamorphosis and was moved before the beat so that the strong upper voice would 
strike on the beat. 


When the Bach violin solos were revived in the middle of the 19th century, the 
old tradition was practically forgotten, and amongst other innovations was the 
inappropriate split chord with the bass before the beat, causing critics to complain 
that chords were being ‘torn across the whole face of the violin’.4? 


44Thomas Mace, Musick’s Monument, 1676, p. 249. Writing for solo viol players (self- 
accompanied solos on this instrument were the direct predecessors of J. S. Bach’s viol, ’cello and 
violin solos), Mace recommends that the bass be held ‘a good full share of your bow (Singly, by 
Itself, before you slide it upon the Rest) and leave it likewise with a little Eminancy of Smartness, 
by swelling the bow a little, when you part with that string’. In playing chords in Bach, where the 
bass is important and the time allows, this method is preferable to the swift arpeggiation of Quantz. 


4° J. J. Rousseau, Dictionnaire de Musique (Paris), published 1765, but actually written in 
1750. Rousseau’s description of the ‘convexity of the bridge’ goes counter to the Schering theory 
that the early bridge was flatter than the modern one. A few minutes of actual playing with an 
early bow will clearly show that because of the greater ‘give’ of the hair, the curve of the bridge 
must be at least as pronounced as that of the modern bridge if one is to play the single string 
passages at ail. 


46 Hector Berlioz, Traité de l’instrumentation, p. 3, says that chords do not sound good unless 
played forte. 


47 Eduard Hanslick, Concerte, Componisten und Virtuosen, 1870-1885 (Berlin, 1886), p. 156ff. 
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Although violinists continue to play chords with equal violence and incorrectness 
to this day, the above criticism is not heard as frequently as it was in the 19th century 
because the normal volume of 20th-century violin tone has swollen to the point where 
even torn chords cannot be much louder than ordinary one-string playing, and the 
contrast between the two is not as extreme as it used to be. 


* * * * * 


Played in the first manner described by Quantz (see Fig. XIIIA), the chord 
was a typical accented note, sounding about half its written value; played in the second 
way (Fig. XIIIB), the chord in itself was usually just as short, but with the continuing 
note sustained during the diminuendo of the stroke. 


The internal evidence of Bach’s solo sonatas proves that he did not intend the 
chords to be played as they appeared on paper but rather with certain notes shortened, 
to suit the capabilities of the early bows which could bring out the various contra- 
puntal voices in this way. 


In the following examples from the solo sonatas, the asterisks in Fig. XVI 
show places where the exact performance of the written notation is impossible on 
any bow, for one or other of the following reasons: 


1. Playing two notes simultaneously on one string. 

2. Playing notes simultaneously on non-adjacent strings. 

3. Trilling a note with a finger that is playing an untrilled note at the same time. 

4. Playing with impossible finger stretches such as are not mentioned in any 
early or modern books on the violin. 

5. Adding and taking away slurs, where such changes distort the music and flout 
the conventions of articulation and phrasing. 
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Because there are hundreds of such examples and because they are identical in 
all the autographs, they cannot be dismissed as ‘mistakes’ in copying by Anna 
Magdalena. G. Beckmann, in his book Das Violinspiel in Deutschland vor 1700, 
already mentioned, quotes numerous examples of a similar kind in the works of 
Bach’s German predecessors. 


The following points are particularly worth noting, in Fig. XVI: 


In Ex. 1 the use of crotchets at A and C where their performance is impossible, 
except as quavers, and of a quaver at B where the playing of a crotchet is theoretically 
possible, is entirely meaningless or even capricious. This might be called an over- 
sight, except that Bach who was known for his unusual care in the notation of details 
would not have committed this ‘oversight’ so frequently if it had really mattered. 
The most likely explanation seems to be that Bach sometimes wrote notes longer 
than he intended them to sound because he knew that performers would shorten 
them to fit the limitations of the early bow. As one cannot be consistent in relation 
to a convention of liberties, it was inevitable that Bach should occasionally write 
notes in accurate time-values amongst others that were supposed to be shortened. 
This convention of writing notes shorter or longer than they were intended to be 
played is discussed by Arthur Mendel in the Preface to his edition of the St. John 
Passion (New York, 1951). 


In Ex. 2 the crotchet at A must not interfere with the clear separate bowing of 
the semiquavers, any more than does the quaver at B. 


In Ex. 3 the notes of three different values at A, B and C must be reduced to thei 
least common denominator, the semiquaver, not only because it is physically impos- 
sible to do otherwise, but also for the sake of a consistent bass line. The first two 
notes of the second bar contain a significant lesson. Bach has slurred a multiple stop 
to a single note, which conforms to the nature of the long bow stroke with a diminuendo 
at the end. Not once does Bach contradict this natural diminuendo by putting the mul- 
tiple stop after the single note on one stroke! According to Quantz the bow remains 
on the upper string after a chord is played, thus making possible the slurring to another 
single note during the ‘soft’ (Rousseau) ending on the upper string. In addition to the 
above procedure, Bach shows that he considers the violin chord quite different from 
the sustained organ chord by the fact that he never slurs two or more chords of three 
or four strings. He used the term arpeggio to indicate bariolage, never for single 
chords where simple breaking was understood. 


In Ex. 4 and 5, playing the quaver its full length at the asterisks would necessitate 
playing two notes at once on a single string. 


Ex. 6 has the problem of a skipped string—the quaver in the bass must be changed 
to a semiquaver. 


Ex. 7 and 8 show notes written unplayably long for the sake of notation. Where 
there are asterisks the minims are shortened from necessity; where there are none 
they are shortened from choice. Another unplayable long note is seen in Ex. 11. 


In Ex. 9 the ‘meaningless’ mixture of the quaver at A with the crotchets at B,C 
and D must be explained as in Ex. 1. 
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__ In Ex. 10 the upper E must be shortened in both cases so that the dot may be 
silent according to a contemporary convention. 


Once we recognize that the notes which are shortened from physical necessity 
were intended, like the others, to be shortened from choice, a consistent style of 
performance is possible. 


In the final example, Fig. XVII, we see how a strict application of the 18th-century 
rules enables the dynamics and arpeggiation together to bring out the melody inde- 
pendently from the chords, in such a way that whatever counterpoint the violin can 
produce is made audible. In shortening notes according to the rules, one eliminates 
many double-stops and clarifies the various lines: in other words, the less double-stops 
the more counterpoint. Played on the guitar (which shortens notes still more), the 
same fugue sounds even clearer. 


Fig: 0 


The difference between Bach’s treatment of a violin and an organ fugue is 
described in my critique of the pseudo-Bach bows.*8 


7. Conclusion 

Because violinists have not provided a living example of early violin playing 
through the revival of early instruments and technique, no correct point of reference 
has been available and misconceptions have been the rule. 

With the aid of the early bow used in the early manner, the present writer has 
found it possible to clear away some of these misconceptions; and it is hoped that this 
article will serve as an incentive for similar research on other instruments. There 
can be no authentic performance of early music until the authentic machinery of 
performance has been restored. 


48 The Vega Bach Bow, Musical Times (London, May, 1955), p. 251 ff. 
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ON REHEARSING A CHOIR FOR THE 
‘CANTICUM SACRUM’ 


Paul Steinitz 


The following is a short account of how I prepared the London Bach Society— 
which I should like to emphasize is an amateur choir—for the first performance in 
England of Stravinsky’s Canticum Sacrum. They had previously studied and per- 
formed a variety of modern works, but never anything twelve-tone. Apart from the 
complete absence in certain movements of any kind of tonality with which the singers 
were familiar, the actual vocal lines were full of the most cruel skips and quick changes 
of register. 
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The first questions were: how to prevent them from disliking the work in the early 
stages of rehearsal; and how to help them learn those parts which were in an unfamiliar 
idiom, and which also made great demands on the voice. Obviously, one began with 
what would produce the greatest confidence—in this case, ‘Euntes’, which was grateful 
to sing, and as music very strong and immediately convincing. This had the desired 
psychological effect, and I proceeded to introduce the first of the twelve-tone choral 
movements (No. 3) with a brief talk. Unfortunately, the chorus parts supplied did 
not give anything but the most meagre instrumental leads, and nothing at all of the 
announcements of the retrograde series at the opening of the movement! So that 
much of what I should have liked to say would have been unintelligible. However, I 
emphasized then, and constantly during subsequent rehearsals that, apart from the 
tone row, Stravinsky employed practically no devices that could not be found in 
Bach—and in fact in the Musical Offering. 


In order to get some of this section quickly learnt at the first rehearsal, I not only 
took the parts separately but also altered the pitch of many of the notes, as an aid 
to quicker hearing of them. 
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Before the end of the first rehearsal, an attempt was made to sing the parts through 
correctly, however, and these changes of pitch were not continued after about the 
second rehearsal of any one section. 


When some of the most complex sections were correct in their separate parts, 
we began to put them together, plus the instrumental parts when helpful. This stage 
of rehearsal was the one which caused most thought and experiment, but which proved 
most interesting, and in the end most gratifying. I found that the best method was to 
do the canonical passages 116-129, 219-236 and 275-280 ‘timelessly’, that is, to insist 
that the singers should watch the stick and hold any ‘chord’ that I asked them to 
hold, until its intervallic structure was grasped, any notes doubled in other parts duly 
recognized and heard, and the whole tuned. 
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After a quarter of an hour or so per section of this, something like results were pro- 
duced, and then it was a matter of immediately repeating, repeating and repeating, 
but only up to a point, for concentration inevitably soon flagged, then intonation 
would go to pieces. 


Another device which I used in the later stages, when things were up to speed, 
was to get one or two singers to omit certain notes where the skips were exceptionally 
awkward, so as to be able to come in firmly and in tune with the following note. 
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This device was employed only for a week or so, but it definitely helped at this 
particular stage. 


My own problem in the early weeks of rehearsal was to make sure that I was 
hearing the work correctly, for I had not had the score many days before we began 
work on it: this was especially so in such passages as 119-129, 228-233 and 278-279. 
(See Ex. 5(a) and (b) ). { spent many hours playing short sections over and over 
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again on the organ, and then re-reading them mentally, in order to achieve this state 
of familiarity, but even so, in the early stages I had to admit on one or two occasions 
that I did not know. I also found that, if one did not work hard at the Canticum 
between each rehearsal, the aural grasp of it was soon lost. 
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An interesting point was that, in spite of great efforts to get things right in the 
earliest stages, so as to produce ultimate familiarity through much repetition, wrong 
notes developed unexpectedly right up to the last rehearsal (e.g. even in ‘Euntes’) and 
it always proved extremely difficult to arrive at the final bass D in Ex. 5(b). However, 
in the end the apparently effortless singing of the work was undoubtedly due to the 
fact that there was no longer any question of reading it, but of vocally going through 
a number of familiar actions. 


The difficulties were not only tonal: the rhythmical complexities of No. 4 were a 
worry for a long time, and to one or two singers until dangerously near the perfor- 
mance. The method I employed, though I wonder now whether it was the quickest, 
was to subdivide every crotchet beat into three, and later to repeat, with the pulse 
quicker each time, up to a point when the rhythm was felt and not calculated. This 
task of getting familiar with the notes and rhythm was so important in the early 
stages that other essential matters had to be left until much later than usual; thus, 
the full translations were not given at the first or second rehearsal, and conscious 
efforts to understand the spirit of each movement came Iater still. In this connexion, 
however, it was interesting to notice how, as soon as the notes and rhythm of any 
section were grasped, the fitness of the music began to become self-evident. This was 
so from the first in ‘Euntes’ and ‘Illi autem’, but did not appear till later in such 
sections as ‘Et continuo exclamans Pater’ and ‘Ego autem’, which sections then became 
increasingly convincing and gripping. However, the full beauty of ‘Diliges Dominum’, 
and its repeat ‘Diligamus’ were perhaps only fully felt for the first time at the perfor- 
mance, owing to the extreme technical difficulties; curiously enough, I believe that 
this at first unrewarding, and to many critics incomprehensible, passage, was the most 
moving part of all, at least to me and to most of the choir. One wonders whether the 
average member of the audience needs to hear it as many times as we did to appreciate 
it. 
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AN ANTITHESIS 
(Il) The Aesthetic Aspect 


Francis Burt 


In the first part of this article I confined myself to the technical aspects of our 
‘antithesis’; but the existence of a technical antithesis, even if only apparent and not 
real, implies parallel differences in aesthetic attitudes. 


What Schoenberg and Stravinsky stand for is, I think, sufficiently apparent. Striv- 
ing after ever-increasing expressiveness, Schoenberg multiplied the chromaticisms 
and developed stress rhythm to the point where the metrical impulse completely 
disappeared: he clearly derived from the late German romantic tradition and was 
closely allied to the German expressionists. Stravinsky, on the other hand, has his 
roots in the dance (thus invariably maintaining a clear metrical pulse)! and is a wit, 
in the sense in which this term is applied to English poetry of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Critics never postulated clearly an irrevocable antithesis between the 
different aesthetic standpoints of Schoenberg and Stravinsky, but some detractors 
of the twelve-tone method claimed that it forced every composer who used it to adopt 
an expressionist aesthetic—which I suppose comes to the same thing. I would there- 
fore like to examine from an aesthetic point of view some of the developments which 
I have discussed from a technical standpoint. I hope it will then become clear that 
this contention was just as false as the technical antithesis. 


With the Canticum Sacrum we have the first piece of Stravinsky to contain 
true twelve-tone music. I do not, however, think it advisable to use the piece for the 
present discussion, because it betrays the influence of Webern. This seems to me no 
more than just another of those influences which Stravinsky has managed to absorb 
throughout his life, but those who have always been worried by this phenomenon 
might consider my case unproven if I tried to show from the Canticum that the adop- 
tion of the twelve-tone method in no way forces a composer into an expressionist 
aesthetic—although Webern himself, a founder member of the Viennese school, can 
hardly be described adequately as an expressionist.” 


1Tn connexion with these questions of metre and rhythm I have found Andres Briner’s Der 
Wandel der Musik als Zeit-Kunst (Universal Edition) most valuable and stimulating. The author 


traces the changing attitude to time in European music, and its implications from the early poly- 
phonists to the present day. 


2 The Canticum Sacrum has decisively proved wrong my suggestion in the first part of this 
article that the twelve-tone method could never be used to create a tonal structure, for Stravinsky 
has introduced tonal implications into the twelve-tone sections with definite structural purpose. 
The way he has done it seems to be analogous to his method of maintaining tonal coherence with 
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The situation becomes clearer, however, if we consider the position of Boris 
Blacher, a free-tonal composer who has written two purely twelve-tone pieces. In 
his work we see two opposite tendencies vis-a-vis the method. In the first of the two 
pieces, Lysistrata, a ballet written in 1950, the method is used almost entirely to 
create a characteristic harmony. With the exception of one number, the music is 
otherwise, both technically and aesthetically, just like his previous music; that is to 
say, structurally it relies mainly on its rhythm and, like Stravinsky’s music, it may 
be described as a product of wit. The exception is to be found in the introduction, 
where Blacher makes a thematic idea out of the exposition of the row in the following 
way :— 

jE Te OES RS al aii Rae ae er Nate Ao 

This idea obviously derives very much from the conception of serial working, 
but is yet more akin to the rhythmic expansions Blacher has used elsewhere than to 
any procedures of the Viennese school. Indeed Blacher later did something very 
similar in the first of his Ornaments for piano, which is free tonal (Ex. 1. The example 
from Lysistrata is unfortunately too long to quote). There, however, the idea is 
associated with changes of time-signature according to a regular series—‘variable 
metre’—and it seems probable that Blacher conceived the notion of working serially 
with metre from the example of the twelve-tone method. Thus we see that he could 
adopt the twelve-tone method without changing his aesthetic in any way, but deriv- 
ing from it ideas for application in his free-tonal music. 


Ex.1. Vivace (od = 108-112) 
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The opposite tendency is to be found in the Study in Pianissimo Op. 45 (1953). 
This piece begins with the exposition of a tone-row in the manner of the pointillists, 
in single notes on different instruments, but with each note played once, twice, or three 


a highly dissonant harmony. There the tonality was static over long sections: there was no chord 
by chord development of the tonal structure but tonal tension was created by shifting the tonal 
centre of the next section. In the twelve-tone sections of the Canticum there is also no chord by 
chord tonal movement. Rather, the music seems to oscillate between various quite strongly felt, 
fixed, tonal poles. At the risk of being proven wrong again, I would suggest that, if tonal clarity 
is to be maintained, this way of working will have the same consequences as Stravinsky’s method 
of using highly dissonant harmony for tonal purposes: slow harmonic tempo, sectional structure, 
no really fast tempi. At any rate it is clear that, for Stravinsky, the twelve-tone method is neither 
a harmonic control nor a substitute for tonality, but a formal idea, which may be juxtaposed 
with other formal methods in the same work without any contradiction. This strengthens 
further my general line of argument in the first part of the article. 
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times, and rhythmically controlled according to the metrical changes of the variable 
metre. We get the forward version of the row, followed by the crab; then, after the 
forward version has begun again, free tonal material, which has nothing whatever 
to do with the row, is gradually introduced. The row disappears but is later super- 
imposed in sforzato notes on the free tonal material before the latter comes to a 
conclusion. The piece then begins again, as it were, in a varied form and taking a 
different direction with some new free tonal material. At the final climax (in pianissimo) 
the row is first superimposed in sforzato notes on the other material, after which a 
twelve-note chord is built up note by note on the divided strings—but the notes do 
not come in the order of the tone-row. The chord is held over into the Andante coda, 
where it acts as accompaniment to a melody on the clarinet which is vaguely in A 
minor. Each time the chord is re-sounded it is re-arranged and reduced by two notes 
—but not in the order of the tone-row. 


It is clear that Blacher is here not in the least interested in true serial working; 
neither is he attempting the combination of serial with other methods. His idea is 
to combine and contrast, thematically, free tonal material and a tone-row bringing 
with it associations of certain kinds of serial music. Similar in aesthetic purpose is 
his use of the twelve-tone system to characterize dramatically certain numbers of 
the recent ballet, The Moor of Venice, in the way Stravinsky associated chromaticism 
with the magic personages in the Firebird. 


Examples of the attitude of free-tonal composers towards serial music could be 
multiplied, but I think Blacher’s case makes the situation sufficiently apparent: 
(1) the use of the method to create a characteristic harmony but without adopting an 
expressionist aesthetic; (2) the derivation of technical ideas for application in non- 
serial music; and (3) the importation into non-serial music of aesthetic associations 
from twelve-tone.* 


We now have to consider the question from the opposite point of view and find 
a consistently twelve-tone composer whose aesthetic is far removed from Schoen- 
berg’s. The most prominent one who springs to mind is Luigi Dallapiccola. Since 
he began to write twelve-tone music only in mid-career, it could be said that his 
case is comparable to that of Blacher. He seems, however, to have elected to write 
permanently in the method. It is therefore relevant to consider the reasons that 
may have brought him to do this. Here I would like to quote from an excellent 
article on Dallapiccola by Fidele D’Amico, which first appeared in the German music 
magazine, Melos. D’Amico’s thesis, in so far as it affects us, is briefly as follows :— 


Up to 1936, when he was thirty-two years old, Dallapiccola’s music inhabited 
an ideal, archaic world. It was in essence a sort of static contemplation which seemed 
to reach out beyond the transitory world. This can be seen in the texts—all but 
one of these early works is vocal; in the thematic treatment, in which the themes 


: For those who are convinced that the twelve-tone sections of the Canticum Sacrum are 
Stravinsky and not Webern, the important addition must, of course, be made that the system may 
also be adopted, even for tonal purposes, purely as one among the numerous formal methods 
at the disposal of any composer and without thereby importing any particular aesthetic associations. 
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are rarely developed in a symphonic sense but tend instead to circle around on 
themselves with ever-increasing expressive power; and in the harmony, which is 
not merely pre-romantic, but approaches the world of the Netherlanders of the 
15th century. 


With the composition of the opera Night Flight (1937-39) and the three Songs 
from Captivity (1938-41), Dallapiccola abandoned this ideal world. The opera has a 
contemporary subject and is dramatic, whilst the Songs from Captivity have a clear 
connexion with the political situation existing at the time when he wrote them. The 
step from the early works is not, however, so great as might be imagined, for both these 
compositions express a desire to fly from the barbaric earth to a transcendent world 
the other side of time. 


We also find here an enrichment of the tonal material which, in the early works, 
had been almost exclusively diatonic. ‘Dallapiccola did not, however, turn to chroma- 
ticism, but directly to the twelve-tone method which dominates his music entirely 
from 1943 on’. (As is later explained, in the works written between 1936 and 1942 
one finds twelve-tone material used in contrast to, and in combination with, the 
earlier diatonic material.) ‘Thus he passed over four centuries of historical develop- 
ment and went in some way directly from Dufay to Alban Berg. This transition was 
quite natural for him and accorded with a profound inclination. If he had turned to 
chromaticism the character of his music would have been entirely altered: movement 
and becoming would have entered into it. Through twelve-tone music, with its 
tendency to annul the mutual attractions and tensions between the tones, Dallapiccola 
found a means of realizing on a new plane of sound the diatonic tendencies of his 
early works, that concentration and renewal of thematic cells which, as we said before, 
circle round themselves in predetermined balance. 


‘This explains, among other things, the material difference which exists between 
Dallapiccola and the expressionists of the Viennese school. The tortured and possessed 
world of Schoenberg and Berg appears spiritually and stylistically to be the last phase 
of a long historical development at the moment of its last crisis. Its language stems 
entirely from chromatic harmony and presents in the most extreme form the moral 
antithesis of a world that had been expressed by the chromaticism of the romantics. 
The twelve-tone music of Dallapiccola, on the other hand, does not derive from such 
chromaticism, nor does it consider that spiritual world as its predecessor: it is simply 
an extension of the ideal after which Dallapiccola had striven in his early diatonic 


works.’ 


The examples of Blacher, a free-tonal composer who has occasionally written 
twelve-tone works, and of Dallapiccola, a twelve-tone composer belonging to a 
different tradition from Schoenberg, thus dispose entirely of the contention that the 
twelve-tone method forces composers to adopt an expressionist aesthetic. It seems 
to me, however, to be of more positive interest to consider the aesthetic implications 
of the recent developments in serial working in the music of the Darmstadt pointil- 
lists, for these composers are descended directly from the Viennese school. Here 
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we have evidence that ‘that last phase of a long historical development at the moment 
of its last crisis’ nevertheless bore within itself the possibility of renewal. 


In Der Wandel der Musik als Zeit-Kunst, Andres Briner draws attention to the 
essay ‘Die Musikalischen Formen in meiner Oper Wozzek’, where Berg defends him- 
self against the charge that the forms used in the opera are unrecognizable to the 
ear, by undertaking to prove the ‘correctness’ of using these formal types. “This 
argument clearly implies a rejection of form as the result of a subjective impulse and 
claims a correctness of formal process which can be demonstrated only within a set 
of rules accepted as objective.’ Briner points out that, leaving the harmonic side of 
the problem out of consideration, this position is not far removed from the idea of 
creating tone-rows as fixed figures in composition. ‘Schoenberg, by projecting the 
absolute into a mere “‘ material’ of music, the twelve tones—which are thus shut 
out of the “‘ real’? music—holds firmly to the inner movement of the music as the 


> 


** real ’’ one. 


The situation is changed with Webern’s search for forms proper to twelve-tone 
music. If the whole piece is concerned with the possibilities inherent in the row, 
the latter can no longer be considered a speculative absolute set up before composi- 
tion; it becomes a formal idea with which the inner movement—‘the real music’— 
is intimately connected. (This change has its parallel in the aesthetic field: Webern, 
as has already been said, although belonging to the Viennese school, cannot ade- 
quately be described as an expressionist.) A further step has been taken by the 
Darmstadt pointillists. There is no longer a row, with the possibilities of which the 
whole piece is concerned. The music of, at any rate, some of their number is nothing 
more nor less than a serial process which determines absolutely every single detail 
of the composition. Fortunately for the analyst, Karlheinz Stockhausen has con- 
veniently provided an account of one of his works, Composition 1953 No. 2, ina 
special issue of the Technische Hausmitteilungen des Nordwestdeutschen Rundfunks 
devoted to electronic music. A short sketch of this may help to clarify some of the 
aesthetic implications of these new developments. 


The composition was written for, and realized in, the Studio for Electronic Music 
at the WDR, Cologne. Electronic music is here used to signify neither music played 
by a performer on an electronic instrument (melochord, Ondes Martinot, etc.), nor 
musique concréte (recordings from nature, ‘doctored’ and placed together by tape 
montage), but music resulting from the montage on tape of sounds produced by an 
electronic frequency generator. To consider the problems specific to electronic music 
as such would require an article as long as this and I wish here to consider Stock- 
hausen’s composition only in so far as it may reveal tendencies common to all the 
music of the group, be it instrumental or electronic. 


Stockhausen started from the premise that every element of the composition 
must be derived from a single, all-embracing idea. Tone-colour results mainly 
from the sounding together of a fundamental with overtones of varying intensity. 
If the tone-colour is to be derived from the serial process, the ‘sound spectra’ that 
produce the colour must also result from it. This precluded the use of sound spectra 
that had been set together independently of the particular composition, e.g. such 
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as are produced by the melochord, and led Stockhausen to use only pure tones (tones 
without overtones, scientifically called sinusoidal oscillations) produced by an 
electronic frequency generator. Pure tones are defined solely by frequency, ampli- 
tude and duration. By using these as the three variables in the serial process, the 
tone colour (resulting from the superimposition of pure tones) was bound into the 
process just as much as all other musical elements: ‘The structure of the work and the 
structure of the tonal material are one’.4 


The composition does not use the tempered scale. (‘The tempered scale of 
twelve equal semitones that has been used up till now, clearly becomes unnecessary 
with the transition from organized chromaticism to tone-row’—Pierre Boulez, An 
der Grenze des Fruchtlands in Die Reihe No. 1.) Five intervals were chosen from the 
overtone series and expressed as fractions:— 


12 ( descending 4 ( ascending 8 ( descending 
5 \ minor 10th 5 major 3rd 5 minor 6th 
5 ( ascending 5 £ descending 
12 \ minor 10th 4 \ major 3rd 


Starting from an initial frequency (chosen for reasons which I will not enter into 
here), five further frequencies were obtained through multiplication by this series of 
intervals. Each of the six frequencies was then treated in the same way and the process 
repeated once more =—6 x 6 x 6=216 frequencies (pure tones) :— 


(Frequencies in cycles per second) 


12 : 5 8 : S| Ss : 4 
4 2 R 5 : ie 
1920 800 1000 625 1500 1200 
800 333 417 260 625 500 
1000 417 521 325 781 625 
625 260 B25 203 488 390 
1500 625 781 488 1170 937 
1200 500 625 390 937 750 
800 333 417 260 625 500 
333 138 
417 etc. 


These frequencies (pure tones) were then grouped together to produce ‘tone 
mixtures’ (the equivalent of tones with overtones in traditional music) according to 


the following series :— 
4 5 6 3 2 1 


For the first mixture, the first four frequencies in the table were grouped together; 
for the second, the following five frequencies, etc. 


“Article, Aktuelles, by Stockhausen in Die Reihe, the first issue of which was devoted to 
electronic music. 
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This plan of forming tone-mixtures by setting together pure tones was used for 
the formal structure of the entire work; pure tones form tone mixtures (groups of 
tones—vertical, i.e. simultaneous); tone mixtures form sequences (groups of sounds— 
horizontal, i.e. successive); sequences form structures (groups of sequences—hori- 
zontal or vertical). The grouping all follows the same series (4 5 6 3 2 1)so 
that a uniform proportion reigns throughout the work. There are, for example:— 


pure tones in tone mixture 1. 
4 sounds (tone mixtures) in sequence 1. 
sequences in structure 1. 


SS) pure tones in tone mixture 2. 
etc. 


The structures were given six forms:— 


(1) Sequences horizontal, with silence before the sound (see below) 

(2) Sequences horizontal, with sound before silence 

(3) Sequences vertical, beginning simultaneously, with silence before sound 
(4) Sequences vertical, beginning simultaneously, with sound before silence 
(5) Sequences vertical, but ending simultaneously, with silence before sound 
(6) Sequences vertical, but ending simultaneously, with sound before silence. 


The order in which these forms were used was 4 2 3 5 6 1, which ‘was 
determined by the total conception of the work’. 


The dynamic intensity and length of note were also determined serially. As to 
dynamics, the entire succession of frequencies appears six times during the course 
of the piece and the strongest tone in a tone mixture is a different one each time. 
The duration of a tone mixture, expressed in centimetres of tape revolving at 76.2 cms. 
per second, is one-tenth of the frequency of its strongest tone (i.e. strongest tone 
1920 cycles per second, duration of mixture 192 cms. at 76.2 cms. per second =a little 
more than 24 seconds). This, however, is the ‘superordinal duration’, of which a part 
is actually silence. The relation of sound to silence within the superordinal duration 
is determined by the series :— 


which is to say that, in the case of the first fraction in the series, 2/6ths of the super- 
ordinal duration of the tone mixture would be sound and 4/6ths silence. Whether 
silence or sound was to come first was dictated by the form of the structure in which 
the tone mixture appeared (see above). 


These details are not sufficient to explain the entire structure of the work but are, 
I think, enough to show the procedures by which Stockhausen arrives at the following: 


‘As the duration of a tone mixture is proportional to the frequency of its strongest 
tone, so is the duration of a sequence the sum of durations of its constituent tone 
mixtures; the duration of a structure, with the sequences grouped horizontally, the 
sum of the durations of the sequences and their ‘“ echoes ” (what these are I have not 
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explained); the duration of a structure, with the sequences grouped vertically, the 
duration of the longest sequence in it with its echo; finally, the duration of the entire 
piece is the sum of the durations of the structures.’ 


In abbreviating Stockhausen’s article like this I may be giving a false impression. 
I would not lead the reader to suppose that the calculations were made regardless 
of the sounds that would result, for many are in fact closely connected with acoustical 
contingencies. Indeed, in the writings of this group on electronic music, one con- 
tinually comes across remarks that give evidence of hard listening and of the recogni- 
tion that some of their exact measurements on tape sounded to the ear different from 
what they were. For example, Stockhausen mentions that, if two tones of different 
intensity but equal duration and pitch are played in succession, the louder of the 
two will sound longer to the listener. 


One must realize that this is one of the first experiments in a new world of sound, 
and welcome the intensive efforts made to conquer it. It is nevertheless necessary to 
say that these calculations do look a little simple-minded. Although the duration of 
all tone mixtures is exactly calculated, some of them are characterized by being 
allowed to die away in what should, according to the calculations, be a silence after 
the sounding of the mixture. In the midst of such strictness, this laxity seems a 
little inconsistent. Worse, however, is the seemingly arbitrary connexion between 
the various serial processes. Some of the series are completely static, others constant 
in themselves but applied to a larger number of factors, and one is permutated. 
The only connexion between the working of one series and the next seems to be that 
all contain six factors—I cannot see that Stockhausen means anything more when he 
says of the order in which the structure forms were used, that it ‘was determined by 
the total conception of the work’. This appears somewhat naive. 


The complaint has been made that the music of the pointillists is mathematical— 
or, rather, arithmetical. Stockhausen strongly denies this and maintains that his 
methods are purely musical. It is certainly true that the arithmetic is of such a lumber- 
ing kind as to drive a self-respecting mathematician to despair—and Boulez is a 
trained mathematician, whilst Stockhausen is surrounded by first-class engineers 
and acoustical specialists. It would therefore seem an insult to their intelligence to 
suggest that the mathematics is of any more than minor importance. No, I think it 
fair to insist that the music be judged solely on its success as music, and not con- 
demned because it may have some connexion with simple arithmetic. And it is 
certainly relevant to add that I have heard Stockhausen’s piece and find it in many 
ways very interesting. Also, despite the rather arbitrary connexion between the 
various serial processes, it did sound consequent in so far as I could judge from a 


single hearing. 


At any rate it is clear that in the music of Stockhausen we no longer find the 
dichotomy that exists in at least the earlier twelve-tone music of Schoenberg: that 
between a speculatively absolute series and an inner movement which constitutes 
the ‘real’ music.® Nor is the series a formal idea in the classical sense, that is to say, 

5 This is not meant to imply that in Schoenberg’s music the series just goes round and round. 


It is nevertheless true that, although the series may have been conceived thematically, it stands 
largely outside the inner movement of the music. 
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something which is the whole being of a piece and of which the inner and outer 
movements are simply two different aspects. Here, there is only outer movement, 
for inwardly the piece is quite static, without dramatic happening, without tension 
and relaxation. (One might almost say that the entire piece has become a speculative 
absolute, something completely objective; it is all rule.) And, therefore, although it 
may be derived technically from Webern, it is quite untrue to say that it constitutes 
a development of his aesthetic. 


In this ‘absolute’, however, there lies a paradox. Andres Briner points out in his 
book that the instability of the German expressionist music at the beginning of this 
century lay, not merely in the harmony, but in the fact that the ever-increasing use 
of stress rhythm had almost entirely destroyed the feeling of metrical pulse, and that 
the last traces of constant themes had been dissolved in the process of continual 
development and variation. The music’s connexion with mensural time (or, more 
exactly, mensural duration) thus became ambiguous. Schoenberg’s answer to this 
was the static but perpetually varied tone-row—a speculative absolute. 


In the ‘totally organized’ music of the pointillists, the series is no longer an 
absolute within an inner movement. It is the whole music. Yet, although every- 
thing connected with duration is measured with mathematical exactitude, the clarity 
of the result is endangered by the frequent absence of a metrical unit: in all the 
electronic music and such of the instrumental music as deals in pure durations of 
sound, there is no feeling of tempo, only an infinite variety of durations. 


Boulez mentions this in an article in the first issue of Die Reihe but fails, I think, 
to give sufficient weight to the ensuing difficulties. He states that the ear perceives 
differences of duration so long as the proportionate difference is fairly great (i.e. 


S Ny or 2: 1, would be clear but s , or 65 : 64, would not). 
: ro) : & 


However, the tones often overlap and I ane see how the listener could ever get 
any very exact idea of their relative durations when there is no metrical unit common 
to them all—or even if there is a metrical unit, when the relationships, as is often 
the case, are fairly complicated, e.g. 33 : 18 : 8. At any rate, in all of this sort of 
music that I have as yet heard, its relationship to the passage of time seems ambiguous. ® 
This is an additional factor leading to the impression that the music is stationary, 
and if one remembers the obsession of these composers with exact measurement, the 
tolerance of such aural ambiguity presents a very strange paradox indeed. 


In some quarters it is, of course, maintained that music such as Stockhausen’s 
cannot be expressive. I believe this contention to be false. It is true that the director 
of the WDR studio, Dr. Eimert (but not, I would imagine, Boulez) claims that all 


Sit should be clear that this ambiguity is very different from that produced by the disguising 
of the metrical pulse through stress rhythm. In the latter case the composer speeded up or retarded 
the passage of time, as perceived by the listener, in conformity with his subjective needs—the use 
of tension and relaxation, etc. Here there are no such considerations involved. 
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proper electronic music is objective and without associations but, in any case, Stock- 
hausen seems to be abandoning this position, whether consciously or unconsciously 
I do not know. In Die Reihe he described how, in a recent work, he was combining 
the human voice, singing words, with electronic music. To combine these two 
satisfactorily, the word sounds must naturally be permutated.? 


Thus, in these series, the purely musical sense of the sound permutations changes, 
more or less surprisingly, into the sense of the words or sentence (telbju, lebtuj, jubelt, 
blujet, etc.), where ‘jubelt’ is the original German word. 


Even if one assumes that a music without associations is possible, with this pro- 
cedure they return willy-nilly. But it is, in any case, immaterial to the argument 
whether or not the music is objective and without associations, for it can hardly be 
denied that this music is typical of certain contemporary attitudes, which is the same 
as saying that it is expressive of these attitudes. I am aware that I am using the word 
‘expiessive’ in a different meaning from that intended by the critics, but there is no 
reason why it should be limited to describing the highly personal and subjective 
musical expression of the last few centuries. 


It can, however, rightly be said that Stockhausen’s music is rigid and monolithic. 
It contains no drama, development, tension or relaxation. The composer himself 
speaks of creating in each piece an individual, self-contained world, like a crystal 
which, when one turns it, is always different but always the same. It should not 
matter whether the music is played from the beginning, middle or end, so long as it 
goes full circle. A different way of listening is required—not the analytic integrative 
way appropriate to classical music but one more contemplative, perhaps quasi-mystical. 


If one considers other music that is monolithic in style, one finds it in composers 
of the Middle Ages, in some of the music of Bach and, perhaps, of Messiaen, and 
there is one factor common to it all: the expression of a strong religious faith. It 
therefore seems no accident that Stockhausen is himself a strict Roman Catholic 
and sometimes speaks of his music in religious terms. It is likely that a monolithic 
type of structure is quite adequate to his own needs but it by no means follows that 
it is the proper form for universal application at the present time. As Briner points 
out, it is dangerous to confuse a spiritual with a speculative absolute. In the Middle 
Ages monolithic forms could be widespread because a spiritual absolute—an attitude 
towards God—pervaded all human activity. At the present time there is no universal 
attitude that could make the monolithic form of music such as Stockhausen’s uni- 
versally acceptable, no matter what the ‘post-Webernian situation’ may dictate: it 
simply would not accord with the aesthetic position of many composers today, both 
young and old. 


Boulez seems to be aware of the stiffness of the totally organized serial methods 
as developed up to the present. His music, although superficially like Stockhausen’s, 


7] find it difficult not to laugh at this point but, in doing so, I in no way intend to cast asper- 
sions on the sincerity of these composers. That they are fanatical is certain, and this sometimes 
leads them to be ridiculous, but that they are any more dishonest than other composers I very 
much doubt. 
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is in fact very different, for something happens in it, which implies some sort of 
tension, some sort of movement—a fundamental difference. In an article in the 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise he specifically considers the problem. After complaining 
of the ‘monstrous polyorganization, from which one must free oneself as soon as 
possible if one is not to condemn oneself to deafness’, and of the ‘disconsolate mono- 
tony’ resulting, in the pointillist style, from giving a different duration and dynamic 
level to each note, he makes a positive suggestion :— 


‘In our special sphere, it is of the first importance today to look for a dialectic 
which will be able to maintain itself, in every moment of composition, between an 
all-embracing strict organization and a transient structure, subject to the free will. 
Let us take an acoustical analogy. Tone-colour results in the main from the disposi- 
tion of the overtones. These are arranged in more or less important groups, according 
to their relationship to the fundamental tone with respect to intensity and pitch; they 
are called the “‘ formants ’’ of a tone-colour’.® 


Boulez expands the idea without, I regret, making its practical realization 
clearer to me. Its implications are, however, readily apparent. He is seeking freedom 
within a strict organization; in other words, the organization is to be excluded from the 
inner movement, the ‘real’ music. This seems to be a retrograde step to a position 
similar to that of Schoenberg in his earlier twelve-tone works—but the organization 
is so much more strict and one is tempted to ask whether it is really necessary, if one 
then has to start struggling to break down its rigidity. 


At any rate Boulez shows himself aware of the difficulties and, in his article, 
he writes: ‘Utopias? Allow us to realize our thoughts . . .—a request which I think 
few will deny him. Indeed, his development of the totally organized serial technique 
may be of great importance if this music is to play any more than a limited réle in 
the future. For this is not the Middle Ages: then, there could be a rigid division between 
‘art’ music and popular dance music, because the former was subservient to a ritual 
purpose. Today there is no difference of function, only of degree; nor do there exist 
any longer the social stratifications that might make possible a rigid difference of kind. 
Great developments will therefore have to take place in this music if it is not to shut 
itself off in a little world of ‘art’ music that can only prove sterile. For, as the young 
composer, Yannis Xénakis, wrote recently: ‘Man will always want to sing, because he 
has a voice, and to dance, because he has the power of free movement.’ 


* * * * * 


We have come a long way from the starting-point of this article. Echoes of the 
old battle are still with us but, in fact, the tonalists lost long ago. This is not to say 
that twelve-tone won, but that so many composers on the other side lost interest in 
the consistent use of tonality for structural purposes that the issue ceased to be a vital 
one. I know that, in this country at any rate, the subject is still good for a few hundred 
words of copy every time a work of Schoenberg’s crops up in a concert programme, 


8 ‘Formants are overtones whose frequencies are no definite multiples of the fundamental 
frequency’—Translator’s note in Melos, where the article also appeared. 
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but we must hope that critics will soon begin to occupy themselves with issues that 
are current and cease battling on in a controversy that belongs to past history. 


We are left with the formal idea of serial working. Whether it be five-tone, 
twelve-tone or n-tone, whether the piece be based on a fixed series or on a serial 
Process covering its entire length, whether the twelve tones be strictly related only 
to themselves or tonal implications be allowed to enter, all this is secondary; the 
point is that serial structure is one of the most important elements in contemporary 
music. 


I advisedly say one of the most important elements, for I fear that I have laid 
a misleading emphasis on certain aspects of recent developments. So much of my 
argument has had to deal with the contention that serial music is a very particular 
sort of music, either exclusively right or entirely wrong according to taste, that I 
have devoted a somewhat disproportionate amount of space to developments in this 
one field in the attempt to show the contention to be untrue. 


I have, however, also suggested that the most recent developments in serial 
music are limited in their scope. Such a complaint would lose much of its force if 
these trends could be considered predominant at the present time; if there were 
no other significant developments to compete with them, then it might well be that, 
Jaute de mieux, totally organized music presents the Only Way. This must seem a 
remote possibility to English musicians, for our composers have for a long time stood 
somewhat aside from the developments on the continent; but in a country like 
Germany, where probably the majority of young composers write serial music, it is 
a very pertinent question. 


I would therefore like to conclude this article by considering briefly the wo1k 
of Heimo Erbse, a highly gifted young German composer. I choose him for two 
reasons: firstly, because he is German and I wish to show that significant develop- 
ments are taking place in Germany outside the ranks of the serialists; secondly, 
because his work throws further light on my general thesis. I fear, however, that I 
shall have difficulty in giving an adequate idea of his music, because he makes use 
of no system which could provide a convenient starting-point for critical discussion. 
I do not intend this to be taken as a compliment, which it doubtless would be by 
many English critics—merely as a statement of fact. The presence or absence of a 
system in the work of a composer provides absolutely no ground for an a priori 
judgment and it is necessary to maintain this also in the face of critics of another 
hue, who tend to value a work in proportion as it is susceptible to rational analysis. 


Erbse was a pupil of Blacher and in his music also we have to deal with something 
that results mainly from his use of rhythm. The interesting thing is that, while he 
clearly derives from Stravinsky and Blacher, the end result is almost diametrically 
opposed in aesthetic. Stravinsky and Blacher, in their very different ways, are both 
closely connected with the dance and may be described as wits; Erbse uses motor 
and additive rhythms, quasi-ostinati and many other techniques that are super- 
ficially Stravinskyan, yet there is not a trace of wit in his music and very little 
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Erbse works as a general rule in equal bars, although mostly it is the metrical 
unit (here the crotchet) and not the metre itself that is taken seriously. The feeling of 
a regular crotchet or quaver is strongly established in bars 2-5 by the beginning of a 
motor movement (the passage quoted is a sort of introduction and the motor move- 
ment really gets under way only when the piece proper begins). In bar 6, however, 
the regular movement is violently disturbed, and almost destroyed, by the recurrence 
of the sforzato chords from bar 1, which are spaced at intervals of five semiquavers. 
Something similar happens in Stravinsky’s Piano Concerto where, in the toccata-like 
first movement in 2/4 time, at first syncopations and then 3/8 bars are introduced. 
The difference seems to lie in two things: the abruptness with which the motor move- 
ment is broken in the Erbse, and the fact that Stravinsky sounds all the semiquavers 
in the 3/8 bars, whereas Erbse has chords spaced five semiquavers apart without 
sounding the intervening semiquavers. 


The result in Erbse is much more violent and destroys all feeling of a dance 
movement, however irregular rhythmically. Then, in bar 13, the crotchets are divided 
into quaver triplets. In Stravinsky and any composers of like aesthetic, this would be 
almost unthinkable in a piece with such a strong motor movement. The dividing of the 
metrical unit into 2, 3, 4 and 5 comes, of course, from the romantics and, in later 
music, it is generally associated with movements of a quieter, more expressive type, 
where the metrical unit is not strongly emphasized—and is therefore not susceptible 
to strong syncopation—and where stress rhythm is employed. A good example is 
the Air de Danse in Stravinsky’s Orpheus. 


It is this opposition of elements with a clear relation to mensural time (motor 
rhythms, quasi-ostinati, etc.) and elements calculated to disrupt that relation, which 
produces the peculiar characteristics of Erbse’s music. To mention one or two further 
examples, in the slow movement of the Sonata for Two Pianos we find the paradox 
of a quasi-ostinato that is almost rhapsodical in character (Ex. 3). In later works, 
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such as the Piano Trio Op. 8 and the Impression for orchestra Op. 9, similar techniques 
are used for what the composer is pleased to consider impressionistic purposes. A 
study of these pieces leads one to the conclusion that this is a somewhat unusual use 
of the term impressionistic. I think, however, that what is meant by it is clear. There 
is a certain amount of experiment with sound, although I would not say this was 
the fundamental thing. More important appears to me the development of the 
techniques mentioned above. They are of the same nature (motor rhythms and 
quasi-ostinati) but the relationship to mensural time fluctuates continually, and less 
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Concert Award 


It was decided this year to withhold the I.M.A. Award. The final competition took place on 
March 9, before a panel of judges consisting of Sir Adrian Boult, Astra Desmond, Denis Matthews, 
Gareth Morris and Manoug Parikian. There were twenty-three entrants. 


The Third Programme 


There have been alarming rumours lately, but it seems reasonably certain that the Third will 
not close down—though its hours of transmission may be slightly reduced. Meanwhile, plans 
for the next quarter include first English performances of symphonies by Elliott Carter (May 17) 
and Roberto Gerhard (May 31), and the relaying from Sadler’s Wells of John Gardner’s opera, 
The Moon and Sixpence (May 30). 


Public Concerts 


The I.C.A. music section (British Section of the I.S.C.M.) is giving the following two pro- 
grammes in May and June: 


May 6 (in collaboration with the B.B.C.): Nono, Canti per 13; Webern, Concerto op. 24; 
Stockhausen, Zeitmasse for wind instruments; Boulez, Le marteau sans maitre. Instrumentalists 
from the Concerts du Domaine Musical, conducted by Pierre Boulez. 


June 17: To celebrate Stravinsky’s 75th birthday, at the Festival Hall: Le Roi des Etoiles; 
Perséphone; Le Sacre du Printemps. L.P.O. conducted by Constantin Silvestri. So far as is known, 
Le Roi des Etoiles (composed in 1911 and dedicated to Debussy) has only once before been 
played at a public concert. 


The Aldeburgh Festival programme this year includes a performance of Albert Herring (June 
14), a Morley quartercentenary concert (June 17), Buxtehude’s Last Judgment (spread over five 
successive evenings, June 17-21), and Bach’s St. John Passion (June 22). 


The London Bach Society will celebrate its tenth anniversary by giving a festival of Bach’s 
works at St. Bartholomew-the-Great, on October 17, 18 and 19. The programmes will include 
the Mass in A, the Magnificat in E flat, and Cantatas 10, 50, 105, 134, 140, 198 (the Trauer-Ode), 
and 172. 


The New Music Ensemble, recently formed by John Carewe, is giving its first concert in the 
Festival Hall Recital Room on April 4. The enterprising programme consists of Wagner’s Siegfried 
Idyll, in its original thirteen-instrument version; Schoenberg’s Chamber Symphony op. 9; Pérotin’s 
Sederunt Principes; and a repeat of the Schoenberg. 


Miscellaneous News of Composers 


Malcolm Arnold’s recent works include a Horn Concerto, to be played by Dennis Brain at the 
Cheltenham Festival in July; Four Scottish Dances commissioned by the B.B.C. for its Festival 
of Light Music in June; a March for military band, called H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge, for the 
centenary of the Royal Military School of Music (Kneller Hall, June 28); and an Oboe Quartet 
for Leon Goossens. 


The Arts Council has commissioned Daniel Jones to write a new String Quartet—-his ninth. 


Reginald Smith Brindle has just finished a work for mezzo-soprano, reciter, chorus and 
orchestra—Il Grdafico de la Petenera—based on a set of poems by Lorca. The B.B.C. gave the 
premiére two months ago of Smith Brindle’s Super Flumina—a piece written for an examination 
at the Accademia Santa Cecilia in Rome—but has not yet let us hear any of his later works. One 
of these, the Epitaph for Alban Berg, was recently played with great success by the Aidem orchestra 
under Bruno Maderna, at the Palazzo Pitti concerts in Florence. 


Michael Tippett has been asked to write a Cantata for the 100th anniversary of Badminton 
School. 


Malcolm Williamson, whose organ piece, Fons Amoris, made a considerable impression last 
April at the Festival Hall, has recently been showered with commissions. He is writing a piano 
work (Janua Coeli) for the Cheltenham Festival, a chamber work (trumpet, clarinet, piano, viola 
and ’cello) for Aldeburgh, and a Concerto for (small 18th-century) Organ, with ripieno of tenor, 
oboe, cor anglais and ’cello, for Attingham Park. Meanwhile his Symphony (Elevamini) is being 
published by Boosey and Hawkes. 


Plans for the Summer School of Music at Dartington Hall are now fairly complete. The 
principal classes will be those of Pierre Boulez and Elliott Carter, in advanced analysis, Szymon 
Goldberg and Maurice Eisenberg, in violin and ’cello respectively, and Peter Gellhorn, in conduct- 
ing. In the second and third weeks of the School there will be a small festival of works by 
Stravinsky, in honour of his 75th birthday. The concerts, given every evening from August 3 to 30, 
will include the following: Bach: Cantatas 56, 82 and 131; Barték: Quartets 3 and 4; Beethoven: 
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Mass in C, op. 86, Quartets opp. 59 no. 3, 127, 130, 132 and 135; Berkeley: Sonatina for guitar; 
Britten: On this Island; Boulez: Piano Sonata No. 3; Elliott Carter: Piano Sonata; Dowland: 
Lachrymae and many songs with lute; Erbse: Piano Trio; new piano trios by Roberto Gerhard 
and Richard Hall; Henze: String Quartet; Haydn, Quartets opp. 54 no. 1, 64 no. 3, 74 no. 1 and 
76 no. 2; Messiaen: O Sacrum Convivium and Poémes pour Mi; Mozart: Masonic Cantata, 
K.619; Schubert: Schwanengesang; Stravinsky: Balmont Songs, Concertino for String quartet, 
Concerto for 2 pianos, Japanese Lyrics, Elegy for viola solo, Piano Sonata, Septet, Cantata, 
Dumbarton Oaks and L’Histoire du Soldat; Taverner: Western Wynde Mass; Vittoria: O Quam 
Gloriosum. In addition to the above, a group of young musicians (under the direction of John 
Carewe and Alexander Goehr) will join in Boulez’s class, rehearse six hours a day for a concert 
they will give at the end of each week, and write (many of them) new works for the occasion. 
Their programmes will include Luigi Nono’s Polifonica Monodia Ritmica, for saxophone, flute, 
clarinet, bass clarinet, horn, percussion and piano; Boulez’s flute sonatina; and two works each 
by Richard Bennett, Susan Bradshaw, Cornelius Cardew, Peter Maxwell Davies and Alexander 
Goehr—using various combinations of the instruments employed in the Nono. 


ETRALY, 


Luigi Dallapiccola is at present teaching for a year in the United States. His latest work 
(commissioned by the Library of Congress) is Cinque Canti, for baritone and eight instruments. 
It has had performances in Washington, at the Juilliard School of Music, and in the Monday 
Evening Concerts in Los Angeles. All three parts of the Liriche Greche were given recently at 
Columbia University, and Mitropoulos will conduct two performances of Tartiniana at the 
Carnegie Hall in May, with Corigliano as soloist. 


Gian Francesco Malipiero celebrated his 75th birthday on March 18. His Concerto for two 
pianos and orchestra will have its world premiére at the Besancon Festival in September. 


Luigi Nono’s large-scale cantata, Il canto sospeso, made a profound impression when heard 
last autumn at the Cologne Radio. The text consists of a series of farewell letters written by members 
of the resistance who had been condemned to death during the last war—a 36-year-old Bulgarian 
teacher, a 14-year-old Greek boy, an Italian compositor of forty .. . Nono’s setting is for three 
soloists, chorus and orchestra, and has nine sections—two of them orchestral interludes, the others 
solo and choral. He has since written a work for solo violin, for Rudolf Kolisch. 


Three of the leading young Italian composers—Luciano Berio, Luigi Nono and Bruno 
Maderna—are together running a series of concerts of contemporary music in Milan and Venice; 
these concerts, which began in December, are called Incontri Musicali, and they form a counterpart 
to the Parisian Concerts du Domaine Musical organized by Pierre Boulez. Also in December 
appeared the first issue of a substantial quarterly magazine in Italian, with the same title as the 
concerts and edited by Luciano Berio. The authors in this first issue are Henri Pousseur, Roberto 
Leydi, Ernst Krenek, Luciano Berio, Karlheinz Stockhausen and Pietro Righini: the magazine is 
similar to the German publication, Die Reihe, and is published by Suvini Zerboni in Milan. A 
short proclamation preceding the first article of this new Incontri Musicali says: 

‘These notes on contemporary music came into being in the hope of furthering a fruitful 
interchange of ideas amongst those composers who wish to clarify, for themselves and others, 
the elements of craftsmanship and poetry in the substance of their work.’ 


SWITZERLAND 

The 31st I.S.C.M. Festival will take place in Ziirich, from May 31 to June 6. The four pro- 
grammes chosen by the International Jury are as follows: 

May 31: Vittorio Fellegara (Italy) Concerto breve, Vladimir Vogel (Switzerland) Eine Gott- 
hard-Kantate, Roman Haubenstock-Ramati (Israel) Recitative and Aria for harpsichord and 
orchestra, Maurice Jarre (France) Passacaille, Hans Werner Henze (Germany) Finf neapolitanische 
Lieder, Paul Hindemith, Kammermusik No. 1. 

June 1: Juan José Castro (Argentine) Corales criollos, Serge Prokofiev, Violin Concerto 
No. 1, Yoritsune Matsudaira (Japan) Figures sonores, K. A. Hartmann (Germany) Symphony 
No. 6. 

June 2: Anton Webern, Drei geistliche Lieder op. 17, Aldo Clementi (Italy) Sonata for trumpet, 
guitar and piano, Matyas Seiber (G.B.) Concert Piece for violin and piano, Billy Layton (U.S.A.) 
String Quartet, Bo Nilsson (Sweden) Frequencies, Bela Bartok, Contrasts for clarinet, violin and 
piano. 

June 4: Robert Oboussier (Switzerland) Psaumes, Leon Kirchner (U.S.A.) Piano Concerto, 
Karl Heinz Fussl (Austria) Epitaph, G. B. Schmidt (Chile) Symphony No. 1, Igor Stravinsky, 
Feu d’artifice. . 

In addition to these programmes there will be an afternoon of electronic music, produced 
by the Studio di Fonologia of the Milan Radio (June 1); a concert of orchestral works by Swiss 
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composers (June 2); and the first stage performance of Schoenberg’s opera, Moses und Aron, 
with Hans Rosbaud conducting and Karl Heinz Krahl as producer. This last event will be on June 6, 
and further performances will be given on June 8, 10 and 12, after which the Ziirich opera will 
present Moses und Aron at the Holland Festival. 


UNITED STATES 


Aaron Copland has recently finished a work for solo piano on which he had been engaged for 
several years. It is called Piano Fantasy, and consists of a single movement lasting thirty minutes. 
The composer says ‘it is a difficult piece to play, and needs a performer of intellectual capacity, 
who combines a dramatic warmth of temperament with steely, calculating fingers’. The Fantasy 
was commissioned by the Juilliard School of Music, and will have its London premiére at the 
I.M.A. in November. 


Igor Stravinsky is said to have made a remarkable recovery from the illness which prevented 
him from conducting the two concerts of his works given in London last December. He did in fact 
conduct the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra in January—a programme consisting 
of the arrangement of the Vom Himmel Hoch variations, the suite from Petrouchka, and Persé- 
phone. His new ballet, Agon, will have its first (concert) performance in Los Angeles on June 17, 
under Robert Craft. 


CANADA 


Last summer, the music producer of the C.B.C. in Vancouver, Mr. Robert Turner, wrote to 
many critics and composers in Canada, Britain and the United States, asking them to list three 
works, in order of preference, that they thought would be performed and valued in a hundred 
years’ time. The answers then served as the basis for a series of fifty illustrated talks, under the 
title of ‘20th-century masterpieces’, that will run all through 1957. A different work is taken each 
week, analyzed in an hour’s programme that consists of about half talk and half illustration, and 
then heard in its entirety. Each talk is taped by the contributor and then sent to Vancouver, where 
the musical excerpts are dubbed in. The list of works and contributors is too long to be printed 
here in full, but the following will give an idea of the range and quality of the series: January 27: 
Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde, by Aaron Copland; March 3: Vaughan Williams’s Tudor Portraits 
(Roy Harris); March 24: Schoenberg’s Orchestral Variations (Elliott Carter); May 5: Bartdk’s 
Sth Quartet (Robert Palmer); June 16: Stravinsky’s Les Noces (Michael Tippett); June 23: 
Oedipus Rex (Aaron Copland); September 29: Webern’s Second Cantata (Arthur Berger); 
November 24: Dallapiccola’s Canti di Prigionia (Reginald Smith Brindle); December 1: Elliott 
Carter’s String Quartet (Richard F. Goldman). 


SOUTH AMERICA 


__ The Casals Festival at San Juan, Puerto Rico, will run from April 22 to May 8. The music 
will consist mostly of Bach, Mozart and Schubert, and amongst those taking part are Rudolf 
Serkin, Jesh Maria Sanroma, Isaac Stern, Joseph Szigeti, Maria Stader, Gérard Souzay and the 
Budapest String Quartet. 


GERMANY 


Boris Blacher’s new Requiem will be heard at the Vienna Festival in June. His Fantasy for 


orchestra, written for the 10th anniversary of the Third Programme, will be played at the Promenade 
Concerts in August. 


Hans Werner Henze spent the first months of this year in London, working at hi 
Garden ballet which will have its premiére early in Sens Other Henze pais a eee 
in England during the summer are Maratona di Danza (B.B.C. Festival of Light Music, June PNP 
the Ode to the West Wind, for *cello and orchestra (Promenade Concerts); and the String Quartet 
(Dartington). In June, R.A.I. (Milan) will give a studio performance of Kénig Hirsch, with Nino 
Sanzogno conducting. Meanwhile Henze is writing a work for Donaueschingen—a setting, for 
soprano and orchestra, of an Italian version of Cocteau’s La voix humaine. é 


Karlheinz Stockhausen’s Zeitmasse for wind instruments was played recently in Vienna, and 


will also be heard this spring in one of the Incontri Musicali in Veni i i 
Programme (see Great Britain). issues ak 


Alois Zimmermann and Winfried Zillig are both engaged in writing operas on the subj 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone—Zillig for television and Zimmermann for (herstane) It is siteite eet 
Volpone, hitherto ignored by operatic composers, should suddenly be taken up by three at once; 


for, as already reported in this magazine, Francis Burt began writin 
norm ohne g g an opera on the same text 
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SWEDEN 


Bo Wallner has sent this note on contemporary music in Sweden during the present season: 


“Last autumn’s most important event was the premiére of Karl-Birger Blomdahl’s choral work 
Anabase, to a cycle of poems by St. John Perse. It formed part of the Contemporary Music series 
given by the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation and the Stockholm Philharmonic Society. The 
work, which was commissioned by the Swedish radio, drew a great deal of interested attention 
but also led to one of the most lively musical debates ever known in Sweden, a debate concerned 


above all with the relationship between modern music and the public, and with standards of 
musical criticism. 


Other important events of the season have been the premiére of Hilding Rosenberg’s opera 
The Portrait (libretto by the Swedish poet Bertil Malmberg, after a short story by Gogol) and the 
broadcasting of the same composer’s six quartets. The first three of this series, which had not been 
played since the 1920’s when they were fiercely criticized for their radicalism, turned out to be of 
great artistic interest. 


On the last day of February the Swedish radio broadcast a premiére of Sven Erik Back’s 
chamber-opera The Crane’s Feathers (the libretto based on a play by the Japanese author Kino- 
shito). The same month also saw a new choral work by Ingvar Lidholm broadcast for the first 
time: Canto LXXXI, text by Ezra Pound. 


In addition to Blomdahl’s choral work, the Contemporary Music series has included Schoen- 
berg’s Orchestral Variations, Valen’s Third Symphony, Britten’s Serenade, Nono’s Incontri and 
Klebe’s Concerto for violin and ’cello. In the last programme of the season there will be a perfor- 
mance of Dallapiccola’s Il prigioniero. 


Amongst new Swedish works that have been published in commercial recordings—Discofil/ 
Westminster—may be mentioned Rosenberg’s fifth and sixth quartets (played by the Parrenin 
and Kyndel Quartets, respectively), Lars Erik Larsson’s choral work Forkladd gud (The Disguised 
God), Blomdahl’s Dance Suite No. 2, and Sven Erik Back’s Chamber Symphony. 


SPAIN 


Readers may be interested in the following details about Falla’s Atlantida—the major work 
that he left unfinished when he died in 1946. They are taken from an interview with Ernesto 
Halffter published a few months ago in the Weekly Airmail Edition of the Spanish paper, A.B.C. 
Asked how much Falla left of Atlantida, Halffter said that a few important pieces were completely 
orchestrated (including the Prologue, timed to last about eighteen minutes), whilst there were 
others with the vocal parts finished and the orchestration indicated, and others again, the minority, 
in rough, with occasionally several versions of the same passage, which presented a problem of 
choice. The whole work contains about two hours of music, and needs considerable resources, 
both vocal and instrumental—a solo quartet (soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone), a child’s solo 
voice, a few other short solo parts, and two choruses (one of children); two pianos, harpsi- 
chord, a large percussion section, a formidable array of brass including eight horns and a fanfare 
of eight trumpets, and strings and woodwind of normal maximum strength. In some parts of 
Atlantida, on the other hand, Falla employs his favourite chamber orchestra of soloists. 


In answer to the question whether the published score of Atlantida would show which parts 
were Falla’s and which not, Ernesto Halffter said that no indications would be made in the ordinary 
‘commercial’ score, but that this “did not necessarily mean that there might not be a special edition 
that would make the matter clear’. He added that he hoped to finish his work on Atlantida 
some time this summer, and that the first performance would be in Spain, though the exact place 
had not yet been decided. aie 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


MARC WILKINSON: Born 1929 in Paris. Studied composition with Varése, as well as with 
Messiaen, Otto Luening and Roger Sessions; also at Columbia University, where for a time 
he was a lecturer in music. His compositions include a concert-piece for large orchestra, songs 
for soprano and chamber ensemble and a Diptych for clarinet solo. Is at present writing a 
work for piano and small orchestra, and another for harpsichord and chamber ensemble. 


JULIAN BREAM: Born 1933 in London. Began to study the piano at the age of 10, and a year 
later took up the guitar, encouraged by his father, an enthusiastic amateur musician. In 
1948 won a scholarship to the R.C.M. Although more or less self-taught at this time, he had 
received help and advice from Segovia. Since 1950 has played regularly in London, and given 
concerts for many music clubs in this country as well as on the continent. Both as lutanist 
and guitar player, is one of the finest executants in the world. 


ROLLO H. MYERS: Born 1892. Author of Modern Music, Music in the Modern World, Introduc- 
tion to the Music of Stravinsky and biographies of Debussy and Erik Satie (the latter shortly 
to be published in French by Gallimard). General editor of special number of La Revue 
Musicale (June 1952)—Erik Satie, son Temps et ses Amis. Contributor to Grove’s Dictionary 
and to numerous musical journals at home and abroad. 


SOL BABITZ: Born 1911 at Brooklyn, N.Y. Moved to Los Angeles in 1927. Studied violin with 
Carl Flesch at the Berlin Hochschule, 1932-33. Is a member of the 20th-Century Fox Studio 
Orchestra in Hollywood. Has studied 18th-century performance practice for the past 20 years, 
and is at present preparing a recording of a Bach solo sonata with early violin and bow, 
that will include such elements as rhythmic alteration, improvised ornaments and early 
dynamic expression. 


PAUL STEINITZ: Born 1909. Studied at Royal Academy of Music, where he has been a professor 
since 1945. Organist and Choirmaster, Priory Church of St. Bartholomew-the-Great since 
1949. Lecturer University of London. Conductor and Founder London Bach Society and 
London International Choir. In 1952, at St. Bartholomew’s, gave first performance in 
England of Bach’s complete St. Matthew Passion in German. Now making special study of 
Bach’s Church Cantatas. Apart from the Canticum Sacrum has given many first performances 
in England, broadcast and public, of works by modern composers. 


FRANCIS BURT: Composer. Born 1926. Studied with Howard Ferguson, Lennox Berkeley 
and Boris Blacher. Has written many interesting works, including Jambics for orchestra, 
The Skull, a cantata for tenor and orchestra to words by Cyril Tourneur, and a String Quartet. 
Is at present in Vienna working at a full-length opera based on Ben Jonson’s Volpone. 


_ By some mischance, two sentences were omitted from the footnote on Page 12 of the last 
issue, belonging to the first part of Francis Burt’s article. The passage should have read as follows: 
‘Mention should also be made of those composers, such as Bart6k and Messiaen, who use private 
systems of tonality. The trouble with these is that the tonal movement has to be slow and simple 
for otherwise there is the danger that it will be apparent only to the composer himself. In this case 
the music will appear to the listener to be free tonal, and if it relies on its tonal structure for its 
success, it will fail; if, however, it does not rely on it, the tonal structure may well serve the function 
of providing a logic of harmonic and melodic movement which is apparent to the listener although 
the tonal movement remains unfelt.’ 


The quotations in the present issue from Stravinsky’s Canticum Sacrum are made b 
2 courtes 
of Doses Hawkes oe fies em yee a courtesy of G. Ricordi, and those from Boris 
acher’s Ornamente an eimo Erbse’s Sonata for two pianos, by courtesy of B 
Schott and Co. Ltd. d i "pte Ma 
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International 
Music Association 


MEMBERSHIP OPEN TO ALL WHO ARE 
OR HAVE BEEN ACTIVE MUSICIANS, 
AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL 


Subject to the Committee’s decision in each case 


The comfortable Lounge and Library are available 
to Members at all times when the premises are 
open. They are NOT open on Sundays. 


The Music Room, seating 100, can be hired for 
recitals for a fee of five pounds. 


Subscription: 
Town member - - - 10 guineas p.a. 
Country member~ - - - 5 guineas p.a. 
Overseas member - - - 3 guineas p.a. 


Special rates for Dependent and Student members 


RESTAURANT SERVICE 


Morning Coffee 10.30 a.m. to 11.30 a.m. 
Luncheon 12.30 p.m. to 2.30 p.m. 
Tea 4 p.m. to 5.15 p.m. 
Dinner 6.30 p.m. to midnight 


(Orders accepted up to 11.15 p.m.) 
THE SNACK BAR 12 to 3 p.m., 6 p.m, to 11 p.m. 


Brochure and application forms with all details from 
THE SECRETARY, 14 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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